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ABSTRACT 


The present paper is an attempt to formulate and illustrate a generalized approach 
to the theory of social stratification. This field has, in spite of its central importance, 
been in a notably undeveloped state. The emergence of a highly generalized conceptual 
scheme in social theory which has elsewhere been traced by the author suggests the 
possibility of a more thorough theoretical approach than has hitherto been possible. 
Social stratification, here regarded as the differential ranking of the human individuals 
who compose a given social system and their treatment as relatively superior or inferior, 
may be analyzed in terms of the following classification scheme: (1) membership in a 
kinship unit, (2) personal qualities, (3) achievements, (4) possessions, (5) authority, 
and (6) power. 


Social stratification is regarded here as the differential ranking of 
the human individuals who compose a given social system and their 
treatment as superior and inferior relative to one another in certain 
socially important respects. Our first task is to discuss why such dif- 
ferential ranking is considered a really fundamental phenomenon of 
social systems and what are the respects in which such ranking is 
important. Ranking is one of many possible bases on which indi- 
viduals may be differentiated.‘ It is only in so far as differences are 

*Some writers (cf. P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility [New York, 1927]) have dis- 
tinguished what is here referred to as stratification as the ‘‘vertical’’ axis of differentia- 
tion of individuals from the “‘horizontal’’ axis. Correspondingly, when individuals 
change their status in the differentiated system, reference is made to vertical and hori- 
zontal mobility. This usage is dangerous. It states the analytical problem in terms of a 


two-dimensional spatial analogy. On the one hand, because stratification constitutes 
one important range of differentiation, it does not follow that all others can be satis- 
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treated as involving or related to particular kinds of social superior- 


ity and inferiority that they are relevant to the theory of stratifica- 
tion. 


Central for the purposes of this discussion is the differential evalu- 
ation in the moral sense of individuals as units. Moral superiority is 
the object of a certain empirically specific attitude quality of “re- 
spect,” while its antithesis is the object of a peculiar attitude of 
“disapproval” or even, in the more extreme case, of “indignation.” 

In one sense, perhaps, the selection of moral evaluation as the 
central criterion of the ranking involved in stratification might be 
considered arbitrary. It is, however, no more and no less arbitrary 
than, for instance, the selection of distance as a basic category for 
describing the relations of bodies in a mechanical system. Its selec- 
tion is determined by the place which moral evaluation holds in a 
generalized conceptual scheme, the “theory of action.”’ The only 
necessary justification of such a selection at the outset is to show 


factorily treated as a single residual category. Thus sex differentiation, occupational 
differences apart from their relation to stratification, and differences of religious 
affiliation should not on a priori grounds be treated as if they all involved only values of 
a single variable with a common unit of variation, “horizontal distance.’’ On the other 
hand, it is equally dangerous to assume a priori that stratification itself can be adequate- 
ly described as variation on a single quantitative continuum, as the analogy of a dimen- 
sion of rectilinear space suggests. There is a quantitative element involved in stratifica- 
tion as in most other social phenomena. This is inherent in its conception as a matter of 
ranking. But to assume that this exhausted the matter would be to assume that only 
the numbers and intervals of ranks were significant, which is by no means the case. As 
will appear below, there are also variations in the content of the criteria by which ranks 
are assigned which cannot, in the present state of knowledge, be reduced to points on a 
single quantitative continuum. 

While of particular concern at present in relation to stratification, it may be pointed 
out that these considerations apply at the same time to any uncritical use of such con- 
cepts as “social space” and “social distance.’”” The burden of proof in cases of their 
use should always be placed on their relevance to social facts and analytical schemes 
verified in the social field, not on the logic of deductions from analogies to physical 
space and distance. 


2 Perhaps Durkheim has done more than any other social theorist to make this phe- 
nomenon clear and to analyze its implications (see especially L’ Education morale |[Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1925], Part I, and Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse [Paris: F. Alcan, 
1912; 2d ed., 1925], chap. iii). It is also involved in Max Weber’s concept of legitimacy 
(Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft [Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1925], chap. i, secs. 
5, 6, 7). It is discussed and analyzed in Talcott Parsons, Structure of Social Action 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1927), esp. chaps. x, xi, and xvii. 
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that the categories are applicable. In our ordinary treatment of 
social rank moral evaluations are in fact prominently involved. The 
normal reaction to a conspicuous error in ranking is at least in part 
one of moral indignation, either that a person thinks he is “unjustly” 
disparaged by being put on a level with those who are really his in- 
feriors or that his real superiors feel “insulted’’ by having him, in the 
relevant respects, treated as their equal.’ 

Consideration of certain aspects of social systems described in 
terms of the theory of action shows readily why stratification is a 
fundamental phenomenon. In the first place, moral evaluation is a 
crucial aspect of action in social systems. It is a main aspect of the 
broader phenomenon of “‘normative orientation,” since not all nor- 
mative patterns which are relevant to action are the object of moral 
sentiments. The second crucial fact is the importance of the human 
individual as a unit of concrete social systems. If both human in- 
dividuals as units and moral evaluation are essential to social sys- 
tems, it follows that these individuals will be evaluated as units and 
not merely with respect to their particular qualities, acts, etc. Fur- 
thermore, this cannot merely be a matter of any given individual 
A’s having moral attitudes toward any other given individual B, 
but it implies ranking. Unless there is to be a functionally impossible 
state of lack of integration of the social system, the evaluations by 
A and B of their associate C must come somewhere near agreeing; 
and their relative ranking of C and D must broadly agree where the 
necessity for comparison arises.‘ The theoretical possibility exists 
that not only any two individuals but all those in the system should 
be ranked as exact equals. This possibility, however, has never been 
very closely approached in any known large-scale social system. 
And, even if it were, that would not disprove the fundamental char- 
acter of stratification, since it would not be a case of “lack” of 

3 An excellent recent example of this is found in the results, reported by F. J. 


Roethlisberger and W. A. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939), Part III, chap. xv. 


4 The concept ‘‘integration” is a fundamental one in the theory of action. It is a 
mode of relation of the units of a system by virtue of which, on the one hand, they act 
so as collectively to avoid disrupting the system and making it impossible to maintain 
its stability, and, on the other hand, to ‘‘co-operate” to promote its functioning as a 
unity (cf. Parsons, op. cit.). 
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stratification but of a particular limiting type. Stratification, as 
here treated, is an aspect of the concept of the structure of a general- 
ized social system.5 

There is, in any given social system, an actual system of ranking 
in terms of moral evaluation. But this implies in some sense an in- 
tegrated set of standards according to which the evaluations are, or 
are supposed to be, made. Since a set of standards constitutes a 
normative pattern, the actual system will not correspond exactly to 
the pattern. The actual system of effective superiority and inferior- 
ity relationships, as far as moral sanction is claimed for it, will hence 
be called the system of social stratification. The normative pattern, 
on the other hand, will be called the scale of stratification. 

Since the scale of stratification is a pattern characterized by moral 
authority which is integrated in terms of common moral sentiments, 
it is normally part of the institutional pattern of the social system. 
Its general status and analysis falls into the theory of social institu- 
tions, and it is in these terms that it will be analyzed here.° 

Before following out the problem of the structural differentiation 
of systems and scales of stratification, and some of the bases and func- 
tional consequences of such variations, it is well to discuss certain 
aspects of the relation of the individual actor to the scale of strati- 
fication. The main factual references will be to the type of system of 
stratification where, as in our own, there is a rather wide scope for, 
in Linton’s term, the “achievement”’ of status. 

From the point of view of the theory of action the actor is in part 
a “goal-directed” entity.*One important aspect of this orientation is 
to be found in his sentiments as to the moral desirability of these 
goals, though they may, of course, at the same time have other sorts 
of significance. Not only are goals as such the objects of moral senti- 
ments but this status is also occupied by persons and their attitudes 
to the actor, by things and their relations to the actor, and by social 

5 A generalized social system is a conceptual scheme, not an empirical phenomenon. 
It is a logically integrated system of generalized concepts of empirical reference in 
terms of which an indefinite number of concretely differing empirical systems can be 


described and analyzed (see L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935), chap. iv and n. 3). 


¢ The concept of institutions, like that of stratification, is central to the theory of 
action but cannot be analyzed here (cf. Parsons, of. cit., chaps. x and xvii). 
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relationships. Many of the most important goals cluster about these 
things. 

. Second, any or all of these may have other types of significance to 
the actor than the moral. They may be sources of hedonic satis- 
faction or objects of affectional attitudes. The normal actor is, to a 
significant degree, an “integrated” personality. In general, the 
things he values morally are also the things he “‘desires’’ as sources of 
hedonic satisfaction or objects of his affection. To be sure, there are, 
concretely, often serious conflicts in this respect, but they must be 
regarded mainly as instances of “deviation” from the integrated 
type. 

Finally, the importance of moral sentiments in action, together 
with the fact that action is directed toward goals, generally implies 
that the normal actor has moral sentiments toward himself and his 
acts. He either has a rather high degree of “‘self-respect’”’ or in some 
sense or other feels “guilt” or “shame.”’ 

But this actor does not stand alone. He is, to a greater or less de- 
gree, integrated with other actors in a social system. This means, 
on the one hand, that there is a tendency for the basic moral senti- 
ments to be shared by the different actors in a system in the sense 
that they approve the same basic normative patterns of conduct, 
while, on the other, the other individuals become important to any- 
one; what they do, say, or even subjectively think and feel cannot 
be merely indifferent to him. 

Through the differentiation of roles there is a differentiation in the 
specific goals which are morally approved for different individuals. 
But, so far as the society is morally and hence institutionally inte- 
grated, they are all governed by the same more generalized pattern. 
This common pattern is applied on the judgments of higher and 
lower as applied to individuals which thus form a convenient point 
of reference for systematizing the normative pattern itself. Self- 
respect, which, it may be said, is in the first instance a matter of 
living-up to the moral norms the individual himself approves, be- 
comes secondarily a matter of attaining or maintaining a position in 
terms of the scale of stratification. 

This connection is reinforced by the interplay, in an institutionally 
integrated situation, between moral patterns and the self-interested 
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elements of motivation. The actor has interests in the attainment of 
diverse goals, in hedonic satisfactions, in affectional response, and 
also in the recognition or respect of others. It is a simple corollary of 
the integration of moral sentiments that recognition, or moral re- 
spect on the part of others, is dependent on the actor on the whole 
living up to the moral expectations of these others. There is, further- 
more, an important tendency for recognition and affectional re- 
sponse to go together. Loss of moral respect for a person makes it at 
least difficult to maintain a high level of affection for him. Loss of 
either or both tends also to entail withdrawal of sources of hedonic 
satisfaction as far as these are dependent on the actions of others. 
Failure to conform with institutionalized norms thus injures the 
individual’s self-interest by leading to withdrawal of help and satis- 
factions; it can easily lead further into the “negative” reactions. In- 
stead of merely refusing to be helpful, others may positively obstruct 
the attainment of one’s goals. They may actively run down the in- 
dividual’s reputation, positively hate him, and seek to hurt him. All 
this is further accentuated by the fact that there is a need to “‘mani- 
fest sentiments by external acts,”’ to pass over from hostile senti- 
ments to overt action which is detrimental to the interests of the 
actors. Such overt action is all the more likely where the norms in 
question are solidly institutionalized. For, then, other actors have 
built up definite “expectations” of behavior on which they count; 
and, when these expectations are frustrated, they not merely “dis- 
approve” but are directly “injured” and “let down.” 

Finally, there is much evidence that the more important moral 
patterns are not simply something which we rationally “accept.” 
They have been inculcated from early childhood and are deeply 
“introjected”’ to form part of the basic structure of the personality 
itself. Violation of them brings with it the risk not only of external 
sanctions but of internal conflict which is often of a really disabling 
magnitude. 

It is thus not a question of whether institutional behavior is or is 
not self-interested. Indeed, if any given individual can be said to 
seek his. ** ‘self-interest’’ in this sense, it follows that he can do so 
only by conforming in some degree to the institutionalized definition 


7 The title of Class ITT of Pareto’s “‘residues.”’ 
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of the situation. But this in turn means that he must to a large de- 
gree be oriented to the scale of stratification. Thus his motivation 
almost certainly becomes focused to a considerable extent on the at- 
tainment of “distinction” or recognition by comparison with his 
fellows. This becomes a most important symbol, both to himself and 
to others, of the success or lack of success of his efforts in living up 
to his own and others’ expectations in his attempts to conform with 
value patterns. With particular reference to self-interest, distinc- 
tion itself in this sense may and often does become an important 
direct goal of action. Thus stratification is one central focus of the 
structuralization of action in social systems.*° 

That action in a social system should, to a large extent, be oriented 
to a scale of stratification is inherent in the structure of social sys- 
tems of action. But, though this fact is constant, the content of the 
scale, the specific standards and criteria by which individuals are 
ranked, is not uniform for all social systems but varies within a wide 
range. It follows from the definition of a scale of stratification 
adopted here that this variation will be a function of the more gen- 
eral variations of value orientation which can be shown empirically 
to exist as between widely differing social systems.? That there are 
wide variations in values is an established fact. In certain particular 
cases and respects it has also been established in what these varia- 
tions consist. It can, however, scarcely be said that knowledge in 
this field is sufficiently far advanced for us to have available a gen- 
eralized classification of possible value orientations which can simply 
be taken over and applied to the special features of the field of strati- 
fication. Starting with the implications of the fact of differential 
ranking of individuals in value terms, it is, however, possible to build 
up a classification of certain of the socially significant respects in 
which they are differentially valued. This classification in turn can 
be related to the classification of value systems in that the latter will 

* In the degree of its generality, “‘success” or “‘distinction”’ is a goal which is compara- 
ble with that of wealth or of power. 


9 For an empirical demonstration of this range of variation of fundamental value 
orientations see especially Max Weber’s comparative studies in the sociology of religion 
(Gesammelte Aufsdize zur Religionssoziologie [3 vols.]; Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934). 
A brief summary of certain aspects of these studies is given in Parsons, op. cit., chaps. 
xiv and xv. 
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supply the justifications of why discrimination in each of the re- 
spects treated here (or lack of it) is considered legitimate. The fol- 
lowing is a classification of bases of differential valuation which, 
though by no means final and exhaustive, has been found to be rela- 
tively concrete and useful. 

1. Membership in a kinship unit.—There is an aspect of differen- 
tial status which is shared with other members of whatever in the 
society in question is an effective kinship unit. Membership in the 
unit may be held by virtue of birth, but it may also be by other cri- 
teria, as in the case of marriage by personal choice in our own soci- 
ety. 

2. Personal qualities.—Personal qualities are any of those features 
of an individual which differentiate him from another individual, 
and which may be referred to as a reason for “‘rating”’ him higher 
than the other: sex, age, personal beauty, intelligence, strength, 
etc. Inso far as personal effort may have an influence on these qual- 
ities, as in the case of “‘attractiveness’” of women, it tends to overlap 
the next category, “achievements.”’ From the present point of 
view, a quality is what for the purposes in hand is best treated as 
an aspect of what a person “‘is,’’ not a result of what he “‘does.”’ Con- 
crete qualities range all the way from certain basic things altogether 
beyond personal control, such as the facts of sex and age, to those 
which are mainly achievements. 

3. Achievements.—Achievements are the valued results of the ac- 
tions of individuals. They may or may not be embodied in material 
objects. It is that which can be ascribed to an individual’s action or 
agency in a morally responsible sense. Just as at one point achieve- 
ments shade over into personal qualities, so at another they shade 
into the fourth category. 

4. Possessions.—Possessions are things, not necessarily material 
objects, “belonging”’ to an individual which are distinguished by the 
criterion of transferability. Qualities and achievements as such are 
not necessarily transferable, though sometimes, and to a certain ex- 
tent, they may be. Of course, concrete possessions may be the re- 
sults of one’s own or other’s achievements, and control over the 
qualities of persons may be a possession. 

5. Authority—Authority is an institutionally recognized right to 
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influence the actions of others, regardless of their immediate personal 
attitudes to the direction of influence. It is exercised by the incum- 
bent of an office or other socially defined status such as that of par- 
ent, doctor, prophet. The kind and degree of authority exercised is 
clearly one of the most important bases of the differential valuation 
of individuals. 

6. Power.—It is useful to consider a sixth residual category of 
“power.” For this purpose a person possesses power only in so far 
as his ability to influence others and his ability to achieve or to se- 
cure possessions are not institutionally sanctioned. Persons who 
have power in this sense, however, often do in practice secure a cer- 
tain kind of direct recognition. Furthermore, power may be, and 
generally is, used to acquire legitimized status and symbols of recog- 
nition. 

, The status of any given individual in the system of stratification 
in a society may be regarded as a resultant of the common valuations 
underlying the attribution of status to him in each of these six re- 
spects.’® A classification of types of scales, or rather several of them, 
can then be derived by a consideration of the variation in the em- 
phasis placed on each of these categories by a given value system, 
and also of variations in the particular content of each category. At- 
tention here will be confined to a very few cases which have been of 
great historical importance. 

One of the most general distinctions which can be easily applied 
to stratification in terms of this scheme is that employed by Linton 
between ‘‘achieved” and “ascribed”’ status." The relation of this 
very important dichotomy to this scheme is not simple. In general 
the criteria of ascribed status must be birth or biologically hereditary 
qualities like sex and age. But, in the socially defined role which ac- 
companies such a status, there may be very important elements of 
expected achievement and resulting possessions. Other possessions, 
of course, may be associated with an ascribed status through the in- 


10 Tt is clearly recognized that this proposition constitutes a statement of the prob- 
lem, not a solution of it. 

1 R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), chap vii. ‘‘Status” is a term re- 
ferring to any institutionally defined position of an individual in the social structure. 
Position in a scale of stratification is only one aspect of status. There is a certain loose 
tendency to make them coterminous. 
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heritance of property and the perquisites of office if the latter is filled 
by ascription rather than by achievement. The same is true of au- 
thority which may, at times, be directly inherited or may be at- 
tached to an office. 

There is, however, another general relation between the six ele- 
ments of stratificatory status which partly overlaps with the distinc- 
tion of ascribed and achieved status but partly cuts across it. That 
is, in every known society membership in a solidary kinship unit is 
one fundamental element of the place of an individual in a system of 
stratification. There are, however, great variations in the way in 
which this takes place and in the relation of kinship to the other ele- 
ments. The basic elements of all kinship structure are birth and 
sexual union.” An individual becomes a member of a kinship group 
either by birth in one or by entering into a socially legitimized sexual 
union, a marriage. 

The kinship groups centered about birth and sexual union are al- 
ways to a certain extent “‘solidary”’ not only in the sense of mutual 
aid and support but also in the sense that they form units in the sys- 
tem of stratification of the society; their members are in certain re- 
spects treated as “equals’’ regardless of the fact that by definition 
they must differ in sex and age, and very generally do in other qual- 
ities, and in achievements, authority, and possessions. Even though 
for these latter reasons they are differently valued to a high degree, 
there is still an element of status which they share equally and in 
respect of which the only differentiation tolerated is that involved in 
the socially approved differences of the sex and age status. But as 
actually used, the term “‘social class” certainly covers a great deal of 
the ground involved in this basic phenomenon—the treatment of 
kinship groups as solidary units in the system of stratification. It is, 
therefore, proposed to define a social class here as consisting of the 
group of persons who are members of effective kinship units which, as 
units, are approximately equally valued. According to this defini- 
tion, the class structure of social systems may differ both in the com- 
position or structure of the effective kinship unit or units which are 
units of class structure and in the criteria by which such units are 


% See Kingsley Davis and W. L. Warner, ‘“‘Structural Analysis of Kinship,’’ A meri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. XX XIX, No. 2. 
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differentiated from one another. The class status of an individual is 
that rank in the system of stratification which can be ascribed to 
him by virtue of those of his kinship ties which bind him to a unit 
in the class structure. Kinship affiliation is thus always a basic 
aspect of the class status of an individual. It does not follow that his 
class status has always been determined by his kinship ties. Nor 
does it follow that the system of ranking of kinship units can be ex- 
plained as derived from factors peculiarly associated with kinship. 

There is a type of class structure in which class of birth is a suffi- 
cient criterion of an individual’s rank in the scale of stratification 
throughout his life. Because of the close approach to its full reali- 
zation in India, it is convenient to refer to this type as “‘caste.”’ It 
is the case where the only relevant criterion of class status is birth 
and where the structure is one of hierarchically arranged hereditary , 
groups, and no acquisition of authority, no qualities, achievements, 
or possessions can change an individual’s rank. All hierarchical 
status is ascribed. From this type there is a gradual transition to an 
opposite pole—that in which birth is completely irrelevant to class 
status, the level being determined by some combination of the other 
elements." 

It is perhaps permissible to refer to this antithetical type as that 
of “equality of opportunity.”’ But it should be noted how very for- 
mal this conception is. It says nothing whatever about either the 
combination of the other five elements of hierarchical status involved 
or the concrete content of any one. Groups of equals must, under a 
caste system, in the nature of the case be rigidly endogamous, for 
husband and wife are necessarily of the same class status. But in a 
system not resembling the caste type husband and wife need not be 
rigidly equal by birth, although they become so by marriage, and a 
married couple and their children, even though equals at birth, may 
change their class status during their lifetimes. Generally speaking, 
of course, the more effectively solidary the extended kinship groups, 
especially as between the generations, the more closely the total class 
system will approach the caste pole. 

This approach to the analysis of social class may help to throw 
light on some aspects of the class structure of contemporary Ameri- 


13 This is the limiting type where ‘“‘class” disappears. 
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can society. Broadly speaking there are two fundamental elements 
in the dominant American scale of stratification. We determine sta- 
tus very largely on the basis of achievement within an occupational 
system which is in turn organized primarily in term of universalistic 
criteria of performance and status within functionally specialized 
fields..4 This dominant pattern of the occupational sphere requires 
at least a relatively high degree of “equality of opportunity”? which 
in turn means that status cannot be determined primarily by birth 
or membership in kinship units. 

But this occupational system with its crucial significance in the 
system of stratification coexists in our society with a strong institu- 
tional emphasis on the ties of kinship. The values associated with 
the family, notably the marriage bond and the parent-child relation- 
ship, are among the most strongly emphasized in our society. 

Absolute equality of opportunity is, as Plato clearly saw, incom- 
patible with any positive solidarity of the family. But such a rela- 
tive equality of opportunity as we have is compatible not with all 
kinds of kinship systems but with certain kinds. There is much evi- 
dence that our kinship structure has developed in such a direction as 
to leave wide scope for the mobility which our occupational system 
requires while protecting the solidarity of the primary kinship unit. 

The conjugal family with dependent children, which is the domi- 
nant unit in our society, is, of all types of kinship unit, the one which 
is probably the least exposed to strain and possible breaking-up by 
the dispersion of its members both geographically and with respect 
to stratification in the modern type of occupational hierarchy. De- 
pendent children are not involved in competition for status in the 
occupational system, and hence their achievements or lack of them 
are not likely to be of primary importance to the status of the family 
group as a whole. This reduces the problem to that of possible com- 
petitive comparison of the two parents. If both were equally in com- 
petition for occupational status, there might indeed be a very serious 
strain on the solidarity of the family unit, for there is no general 
reason why they would be likely to come out very nearly equally, 


™ For an explanation of these terms in their application to the modern occupational 
system see Talcott Parsons, ‘The Professions and Social Structure,” Social Forces, 
XVII (May, 1939), 457-67. 
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while, in their capacity of husband and wife, it is very important that 
they should be treated as equals. 

One mechanism which can serve to prevent the kind of “invidious 
comparison” between husband and wife which might be disruptive 
of family solidarity is a clear separation of the sex roles such as to in- 
sure that they do not come into competition with each other. On the 
whole, this separation exists in our society, and perhaps the above 
considerations provide part of the explanation of why the feminist 
movement has had such difficulty in breaking it down. 

The separation of the sex roles in our society is such as, for the 
most part, to remove women from the kind of occupational status 
which is important for the determination of the status of a family. 
Where married women are employed outside the home, it is, for the 
great majority, in occupations which are not in direct competition 
for status with those of men of their own class. 

Women’s interests, and the standards of judgment applied to 
them, run, in our society, far more in the direction of personal adorn- 
ment and the related qualities of personal charm than is the case 
with men. Men’s dress is practically a uniform, admitting of very 
slight play for differentiating taste, in marked contrast with that of 
women. This serves to concentrate the judgment and valuation of 
men on their occupational achievements, while the valuation of 
women is diverted into realms outside the occupationally relevant 
sphere. This difference appears particularly conspicuous in the 
urban middle classes where competition for class status is most se- 
vere. It is suggested that this phenomenon is functionally related to 
maintaining family solidarity in our class structure. 

The probability of this hypothesis is increased by two sets of con- 
trasting facts. On the one hand, in such a society as that of eight- 
eenth-century France, where the tone was set by a hereditary aris- 
tocracy, both sexes were greatly concerned with personal adornment 
and charm. This may in part be due to the fact that, since status 
was mainly hereditary, neither was in severe competition for status 
in such fields as the modern occupations. On the other hand, in 
many rural and peasant societies neither sex seems to be oriented in 
this direction. This suggests that, in our urban society with its com- 
petitive atmosphere, the qualities and achievements of the feminine 
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role have come to be significant as symbols of the status of the fam- 
ily, as parts of its “standard of living’’ which reflect credit on it. The 
man’s role, on the other hand, is primarily to determine the status of 
his family by “‘finding his level” in the occupational sphere.* 

From the fact that kinship affiliation is the primary criterion of 
the class status of an individual it does not, however, follow that the 
class structure of a society is to be biologically explained. Rather, 
all the factors involved in social phenomena generally are prima facie 
important in the determination of concrete kinship structures. The 
same is true of class. In a caste system no individual can change hise » 
status of birth, but it does not follow that elements other than birth 
are not important in the maintenance of a concrete caste system, 
that any great change in any one or more would not result in a 
change of the system. When there is a more or less open class sys- 
tem, on the other hand, it is to some combination of these other ele- 
ments that one must look for the factors which lead to change of the 
class status of kinship groups. 

There is a.very complex system of mutual symbolic references by 
virtue of which primary criteria of status are reinforced by secondary 
criteria and symbols in various ways.”® For the primary criteria one 
must look to the general common value system of the society and its 
history. The secondary criteria or symbols are often much more ad- 
ventitious, the result of associations formed in particular historical 
circumstances which have come to be traditionally upheld. The 
primary criteria are those things which in relation to the dominant 
value system are “status-determining”’ attributes of the individual 
and which are valued for their own sake. The secondary criteria are 

*s Thorstein Veblen in The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1899) called attention to some of the relevant features of the role of women but did not 
relate it in this way to the functional equilibrium of the social structure. Moreover, 
what Veblen meant by “conspicuous consumption’”’ is only one aspect of the feminine 


role and one which is associated more with certain elements of malintegration than with 
the basic structure itself. 


%6 The present distinction between primary and secondary criteria is a rough one. 
For many purposes it may be well necessary to refine the classification further. Besides 
their significance as criteria, many of the same elements may also have significance as 
causal factors in the distribution of individuals amiong statuses and in shifts in the 
system of stratification. It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to enter into 
these complex problems. 
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those things which are regarded as normal accompaniments of the 
primary criteria or as normal effects of them. 

Birth, of course, plays a prominent role among the primary cri- 
teria of class status in any system approaching the caste type. But 
birth is probably never alone adequate to define the social role, and 
hence the expected qualities, possessions, achievements, or author- 
ity of the occupant of a given hereditary status. There is, rather, a 
complex combination of these things ascribed to the occupant of 
such a status. An excellent example is the senatorial aristocracy of 
Republican Rome. Though not formally so, in effect this was a heredi- 
tary group, only members of the senatorial families being eligible for 
the kind of career which led to the higher magistracies and finally 
membership in the Senate. ‘‘New men,” though not completely un- 
known, were very rare. But the young Roman of this class had to 
live up to a very rigorously defined pattern. He went through a 
career including military service and the holding of office. To be a 
good soldier, to run for office, to have the Roman aristocratic vir- 
tues, was compulsory for such a young man. Wealth was partly 
hereditary, partly an acquisition of office-holding. Far from being in 
a position simply to rest on the laurels of his birth the Roman aris- 
tocrat was subjected to a very severe discipline and was expected to 
live up to a high level of achievement. That none of the generals 
who led the earlier Roman conquests, first of Italy, then of Carthage, 
and in part of Greece and the East, was a professional soldier in our 
sense but an aristocratic amateur who was a soldier as part of his 
ascribed role as an aristocrat attests to the great power of such 
ascribed patterns. In certain respects the extraordinary discipline 
to which the Spartiates were subjected is an even more striking ex- 
ample. The essence of the matter is that a combination of elements 
other than birth becomes part of the ascribed pattern to which the 
incumbent of the status is socially expected to “‘live up.”’ 

Though birth is certainly in these circumstances a primary cri- 
terion of status, the basic “virtues” emphasized by the ascribed pat- 
tern are equally primary, and, once an individual is eligible by vir- 
tue of birth, these are the main points at which social pressure to 
maintain the pattern is applied. Wealth, however, is seldom a pri- 
mary criterion. It may, however, play an important secondary 
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role in that a certain “style of living’ comes to be expected of the 
members of an aristocracy. A minimum of wealth is a necessary 
means of keeping this up, while unusual wealth may be a source of 
extra prestige, by enabling its holder to excel in many symbolically 
important respects. Sometimes an economic system may change so 
as seriously to endanger the position of such an aristocracy, by en- 
abling persons not qualified by birth to take on many of the symbols 
of aristocratic status and at the same time making it impossible for 
members of the aristocracy to maintain them. The steady process by 
which Spartiate families dropped out because of inability to make 
their contributions to the mess is an excellent example. 

Where status is mainly achieved, the situation is quite different. 
Birth cannot be a primary criterion but only a practical advantage 
in securing a differential access to opportunities, though in this re- 
spect it is of fundamental significance in our society and one of the 
main mechanisms by which a relative stability of the system of 
stratification is maintained. 

But in our own society, apart from hereditary groups at the top in 
certain sections of the country, the main criteria of class status are to 
be found in the occupational achievements of men, the normal case 
being the married man with immature children. Authority is sig- 
nificant partly as a necessary means of carrying on occupational 
functions, but in turn the authority exercised is one of the main cri- 
teria of the prestige of an occupational status. Authority, especially 
that of office,’’ is again important as a reward of past achievements, 
the general structure of the pattern being a progressive rise to greater 
achievements and greater rewards concomitantly. Being permitted 
to perform the “‘higher” functions and being given the authority to 
do so constitute recognition of past achievements and of the ability 
necessary for further ones. Thus authority and office become sec- 
ondary, symbolic criteria of status, because of their traditional asso- 
ciation with achievement. But, once they have gained this signifi- 
cance as criteria, the incumbent of an office can enjoy its prestige in- 
dependently of whether he actually has the requisite achievements 
to his credit or not. 


17 Not only political office but, even more, offices held in business corporations and 
other “‘private” associations. 
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The case of wealth as a criterion of status in our society is some- 
what more complex. In spite of much opinion to the contrary, it is 
not a primary criterion, seen in terms of the common value system. 
Like office, its primary significance is as a symbol of achievement. 
But it owes its special prominence in that respect to certain peculiar 
features of our social system. That is, with a basic ethic which em- 
phasizes individual achievement as the primary criterion of strati- 
fication, we have developed an economic system which to a hitherto 
unprecedented degree rests on a “‘business” or “capitalistic’”’ basis. 
Our society is very highly specialized occupationally. The measures 
of achievement are technical and specific for each particular field. 
Hence it is difficult to compare relative achievements in different 
fields with one another. To be sure, there is a very rough general 
scale of prestige of occupations which is at least relatively independ- 
ent of income. Skilled labor ranks higher than unskilled labor; 
functions with an important intellectual component which require 
“higher education”’ rank high. In particular, authority over others, 
in proportion to its extent, ranks high. 

But in a business economy the immediate end of business policy 
must, in the nature of the case, be to improve the financial status of 
the enterprise. Regardless of the technical content of its operations, 
the earnings of a business have become the principal criterion of its 
success. It is not surprising that the same has, to a relatively high 
degree, come to be true of individuals in business. Hence, within the 
broad framework of the direct differential valuation of occupations 
and achievements as managerial, professional, skilled, unskilled, 
etc., there is an income hierarchy which, on the whole, corresponds 
to that of direct valuation.® This income hierarchy forms a most 
convenient point of reference for the determination of the status 
of an individual or of a family. Furthermore, within any particular 
closely knit group, it is fairly adequate as a criterion, since the more 
highly valued jobs are also the best paid. But in such a complex sys- 
tem as our own its adequacy is much more dubious. In particular, it 


18 How this correspondence comes about is an interesting sociological problem. The 
one thing which can be said here with certainty is that an ordinary economic explana- 
tion, though true within certain limits, is quite inadequate to the general problem. 
The explanation is to a large extent institutional. 
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is complicated by the inheritance of property, by the availability of 
means of making money which are of doubtful legitimacy in terms of 
the value system, and by the many relatively adventitious opportuni- 
ties for money-making opened up by the rapid changes and fluctua- 
tions of a business system in a society which is to a high degree eman- 
cipated from the rigidities of traditionalism. Hence the same thing 
happens as with the case of authority. Wealth, which owes its place 
as a criterion of status mainly to its being an effect of business 
achievement, gains a certain independence so that the possessor of 
wealth comes to claim a status and to have it recognized, regardless 
of whether or not he has the corresponding approved achievements 
to his credit. In our society this is further complicated by the fact 
that there is a tradition of respect for birth and inherited wealth 
which has never quite been extinguished, and where the status is 
ascribed and the wealth naturally never regarded as an effect of its 
possessors’ achievements 

There is a further respect in which wealth has a peculiar signifi- 
cance in an “individualistic” society. Where status is ascribed, 
there is usually a fairly well-defined standard to which people are 
expected to live up. For the group in question there is something 
like a “ceiling” of adequate achievement, even though there are 
naturally different degrees of attainment. With respect to achieved 
status, on the other hand, the situation is different. Achievement is 
in a different sense competitive. There is a more or less indefinite 
scale of degrees of excellence in any one line. Even though for a pro- 
fessional group, like the medical, there is a fairly well-defined mini- 
mum of competence, from this minimum upward there is a gradual 
transition through a widely dispersed pyramid to the “top” of the 
profession. The fact that money is an infinitely divisible, quantita- 
tive medium of measurement makes it a peculiarly convenient cri- 
terion to designate the various steps in such a graduated pyramidal 
structure, particularly where other common measures such as direct 
technical criteria or hierarchy of office in directly comparable organi- 
zations are not readily available. It is, in fact, quite common to 
speak of “$5,000 men”’ or “$25,000 men,”’ although it is realized 
that this is not alone an adequate measure of their status. 

As in the case of ascribed status the role of money as a criterion of 
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status is here strongly reinforced by the fact that its expenditure is 
largely for other symbols of status in turn. Though the “standard of 
living” of any group must cover their intrinsically significant needs, 
such as food, shelter, and the like, there can be no doubt that an ex- 
ceedingly large component of standards of living everywhere is to be 
found in the symbolic significance of many of its items in relation to 
status. Indeed it may be said that there are two types of situations 
in which this is likely to be more important than otherwise—the case 
of an aristocracy the members of which maintain a conspicuously 
different style of life from that of the rest of the population and the 
case of a group who are involved in a highly competitive struggle for 
achieved status, where the status of a large proportion of them at 
any given time is either newly acquired or relatively insecure or both. 
Perhaps at no time in history have such a large proportion of a great 
population been ‘‘on the make’”’ as in the United States of the early 
twentieth century. 

One further important point is that the various items of a stand- 
ard of living which are symbolic of status necessarily play their pri- 
mary role in relation to class status, not to the other aspects of the 
status of the members of a family. This follows from the fact that 
income is allocated on a basis of the family as a unit. A very inter- 
esting point of view from which to conduct budget studies would be 
to determine the various different things which were thought neces- 
sary for each member of a family in order to maintain or to improve 
the class status of the family as a whole. 

The difficulty of finding common measures of status when the 
primary criterion is occupational achievement has already been 
mentioned. To a certain extent we do, of course, have such common 
measures, above all the relatively vague scales of direct valuations 
and of income. But to a considerable extent this situation is met by 
a certain vagueness in the actual scale of stratification, so that it is 
only in a relatively rough and broad sense, not a precise and definite 
one, that a given individual or family is placed relative to others. 
There is a relatively broad range of the standard of living where any- 
one with a certain minimum of income can participate without hav- 
ing the question of his exact relative status raised. This is, for in- 
stance, true of many of the facilities open to the “public.” In hotels, 
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restaurants, theaters, etc., a certain minimum of dress and manners 
is required beyond the mere fact of being able to pay the direct 
charges. But this minimum is, for a certain class of facilities, pos- 
sessed by people belonging to a rather wide range of class status. 
This is really an instance of a broader class of phenomena, those in- 
volved in the fact that very many social contacts in our society are 
“‘partial’”’ or “‘segmental’’ and cover only an area of interests and 
values which can, to a relative degree, be isolated from class status. 
Another instance is the relative lack of integration as between dif- 
ferent structures within the broader society, each of which involves 
a pretty definite stratification within itself, such as occupational 
groups of persons in regular daily contact, and “communities” of 
people whose mutual relations are very precisely defined. 

This indefiniteness, among other things, makes possible two very 
important things for the functioning of an individualistic social sys- 
tem. In the first place, when the relatively adventitious circum- 
stances of the economic and social situation lead to discrepancies 
between income and occupational status as otherwise judged, within 
certain limits too great a strain is not placed on the system. For ex- 
ample, it would be generally agreed that the difference between the 
top range of incomes earned, on the one hand, in business and the 
law and, on the other, in university teaching and the ministry does 
not accurately measure the relative prestige of their incumbents. A 
world-famous scientist who is a university professor on a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar salary is not only at the top of his own profession but 
may be the full equal in status of a corporation lawyer whose income 
is ten times his own. But so long as the scientist is able to maintain 
a “respectable” standard of living, entertain his friends well, dress 
his family adequately, and educate his children well, the fact that he 
cannot afford the luxuries of a hundred-thousand-dollar income is a 
matter of relative indifference. He simply does not compete on the 
plane of “‘conspicuous consumption” which is open to the lawyer 
but closed to him."® 

There is also another respect in which this vagueness is function- 


19 This is not to say that the discrepancy does not give rise to some strains which, 
however, are more likely to be felt by the scientist’s wife and/or children than himself. 
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ally important in our system. If the institutional pattern which 
bases class status on the occupational achievements of a man is not 
to be severely discredited, there must be considerable room for class 
mobility. But this means that there will inevitably be a process of 
“dispersion” of the members of the same kinship groups in the class 
structure. In particular, there will be dispersion as between parents 
and children and as between siblings. A son, for instance, may rise 
well above his father’s status, or two brothers may fare very un- 
equally. To be sure, this is partly taken care of by the weakening 
of at least parts of the kinship structure itself, in that the primary 
unit of kinship has become the immediate family of parents and im- 
mature children. The ties of independent children to their parents 
and of independent siblings to one another are greatly weakened. 
Above all, these are not any longer normally the day-to-day “com- 
munity” ties which are inevitable as between those who share the 
life of a common household. But, of course, this does not mean that 
such ties have become of negligible importance. It is difficult to see 
how such powerful sentiments as those developed between parents 
and children during the dependent period could be simply dropped 
at maturity without serious effects. 

The fact is that they are not. The vagueness of our class struc- 
ture provides a kind of cushioning mechanism. For the fact that 
mature children ordinarily live in independent households is associ- 
ated with the further fact that they are usually, to a large extent, 
members of independent “communities.’”’ Their mutual relations 
becomes highly segmental. When one visits the other, he is, from the 
point of view of the latter’s community relationships, an “‘outsider,”’ 
a stranger. So long as the discrepancy is not too great, it is then un- 
necessary for there to be any very exact determination of relative 
class status, as there would have to be if both were permanent mem- 
bers of the same set of immediate community relationships, of the 
same “particular nexus.’’ There will naturally be gossip which com- 
pares the relative status of the two, but this does not assume the 
same importance in the two cases. For instance, if two brothers are 
on the faculty of the same university, the question of their relative 
status is very acute. But if one is a physician in Boston and the 
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other is in business in Chicago, such questions hardly arise at all un- 
less the discrepancy of their relative ‘‘success’” is very marked. One 
may say, then, that the vagueness of our class structure over relative- 
ly wide areas serves to protect the important residue of the more ex- 
tended kinship relations from disruption in a society where class 
mobility is of fundamental functional importance. It would be ex- 
pected that, wherever, in any particular situation, technical criteria 
of achievement were of particular importance in an occupational 
hierarchy, this vagueness of class status would tend to be especially 
marked, with even cases of what, from another point of view, would 
appear to be strange inhibitions on intimacy of social contact. 
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ABSTRACT 

In liberal society business and the professions are decentralized activities as opposed 
to public services which are centralized. In fascist society business and the professions 
are forced into patterns which are somewhat in between public service and the pro- 
fessions of the liberal society. In communist society all three patterns are merged into 
one. This means that fascist and communist societies are structurally less differenti- 
ated than liberal society. 

There is great divergence in the ideas concerning the correlation of 
business and the professions in the modern Western world. Whereas 
there exists a tendency to think that the businessman egoistically 
pursues his own interests regardless of interests of others, and that 
the professional man altruistically serves the interests of others, 
there are scholars who would almost completely assimilate the pro- 
fessions and business. For instance, Henry E. Sigerist, of Johns 
Hopkins University, says that medicine in the modern Western 
world has gradually become a trade, that medical service is pur- 
chased by the patient and sold by the physician under a competitive 
system, and that the physicians today are in business, without hav- 
ing lost a high moral standard." 

In a well-thought-out paper Talcott Parsons? expresses the inter- 
mediary opinion that, in modern Western society, business and the 
professions have much more in common than is generally assumed 
and especially that they cannot be differentiated on the basis of pur- 
suit of self-interest versus disinterestedness. 

Professor Parsons does not identify business and the professions, 
and he ascribes to each of them, in modern Western society, a well- 
differentiated pattern. He believes, however, that they have some 
elements in common and that these are rationality, functional spe- 
cialization, and universalism. But, of course, the most important 
element they have in common is structural decentralization as op- 

* Socialized Medicine in the Soviet Union (New York, 1937), p. 83. 


2“‘The Professions and Social Structure,”’ Social Forces, XVII (1939), 457-67. 
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posed to the centralization of public services.3 Decentralization 
means that a certain function is carried out by an indefinite number 
of independent, although interacting, agencies. The decentraliza- 
tion of business and the professions reveals the “liberal’”’ character 
of modern society and is consistent with its general structure as man- 
ifested in the organization of the state and in the state-church rela- 
tionships. 

It is noteworthy that to minor variations within modern Western 
society there are fairly corresponding parallel variations in business 
and the professions; thus, for instance, there is no doubt that the 
Anglo-American variety of modern Western society gave rise to the 
highest “rugged individualism” in business and to the greatest free- 
dom of professions.‘ The parallelism of fluctuations certainly forms 
an additional argument for the basic proposition of Parsons. 

Validity can be ascribed to a generalization based on empirical 
study only within the scope of the material studied. But it is worth 
while to scrutinize whether the proposition that the structure of 
business and of the professions is parallel and can be related to the 
general structure of society is valid also outside of the modern West- 
ern world. A comparison with the newly created types of modern 
society—the fascist and the communist—seems to be a conclusive 
test. 

It is characteristic for fascist society to direct business toward 
public service. Business continues to be based on private ownership 
of enterprises and on individual profit; but the activity of the owners 
ceases to be a “free” activity, becomes more and more managed by 
state agencies, and has to comply more and more with public interest 
as interpreted by these agencies.’ The new structure seems contra- 

3 In this paper the term “‘public service’’ will be used in a broad sense, including the 
administrative machinery. 


4 It must be noted that in English the term ‘‘profession” can mean free occupation 
in a certain field, whereas in all other European languages the addition of the word 
“liberal” or ‘‘free’”’ is necessary to express the same conception. Language is merely 
a symbol, but the use of different symbols is sometimes a very good indication of 
differences in the actual phenomena they manifest. 


5 The best presentation for Italy is W. G. Welk, Fascist Economic Policy (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1938); for Germany see F. Ermath, The New Germany (Washington, 
1936). 
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dictory, for we are used to the idea that public service is carried out 
by men selected in accordance with their particular ability for a 
specified function and with the special training which they have re- 
ceived, whereas, in fascist society, the shift of the economic function 
into the number of public services has not been accompanied by a 
departure from the structural principle of business in liberal society 
according to which the economic function is carried out by individ- 
uals determined by the accident of their birth in a certain family or 
by success obtained in profit-making. This is not, however, entirely 
without historical precedent. In feudal society the exercise of public 
functions was combined with landownership. Moreover, in fascist 
society there appears a tendency to require from owners and man- 
agers the technical knowledge necessary for the particular situation, 
under the threat of replacement by others.® This is an additional 
symptom of the evolution of business toward public service. 

A parallel evolution takes place in fascist society in regard to pro- 
fessions. The following fact is significant. In Italy the same law of 
April 3, 1926, which created semicompulsory associations, federa- 
tions, and confederations of employers and employees, provides also 
for the organization of the professional classes according to the same 
pattern—that of semicompulsory associations. Professional men are 
grouped into seventeen national federations and one confederation, 
which exactly corresponds to the four confederations of employers, 
i.e., of businessmen. The associations, federations, and confedera- 
tions are managed by the ruling party. What this means can be 
shown in the example of journalism.’ All journalists have been di- 
vided into categories depending on their loyalty to the regime, and 
by means of a purge the members of the lower categories have been 
expelled and thus prevented from continuing their professional ac- 
tivity. According to Gaetano Salvemini, journalism under the fascist 
regime has ceased to be a free profession; journalists have become 


6 Both in Italy and in Germany this idea is actualized mainly in the field of agricul- 
ture and in some adjacent fields of economic activity. Thus, for instance, the German 
decrees of October 1, 1936, and January 25, 1937, demand special knowledge on the 
part of the managers of dairies and of enterprises trading in cattle. 

7 Professor Parsons never mentions this profession, but in Continental Europe it is 
considered as one of the most representative. 
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public officials controlled by the Fascist party.* This is possibly an 
exaggerated statement, but the trend of evolution is in that direc- 
tion. In Germany, the creation on September 12, 1933, of the na- 
tional chamber of culture had similar effects. Later laws introduced 
‘authors’ leaders’”’ whose function is to ‘‘co-ordinate”’ the activity of 
journalists and of authors.? These are only examples, but, in general, 
in fascist countries professions are no longer decentralized activities. 

The parallelism in the development in fascist society is obvious. 
Society has been given a new pattern manifested first of all by the 
new structure of the state. Both business and the professions have 
been affected and have been forced into patterns which, from the 
standpoint of modern Western society, are somewhat in between 
public service and professions. An interesting corollary can be drawn 
here: fascist society is structurally less differentiated than is modern 
Western society, the three patterns of business, professions, and 
public service merging into one. 

In regard to communist society, there is no need to stress that 
business is almost completely abolished and replaced by public serv- 
ice. One of the corollaries is that the positions in economic activity 
depend, officially, exclusively on knowledge, skill, and efficiency, ac- 
tually also on what could be called the clique pattern. 

A parallel development has taken place in the organization of 
those social functions which, in modern Western society, are carried 
out by professional men. Liberal education does not exist in com- 
munist society; there is only state education completely subjected 
to approved programs.’® Medical service has become public service; 
all:‘medical men are state officers and must apply their knowledge 
without any remuneration from patients. Private practice has never 
been officially prohibited, and, although it has existed up to the pres- 
ent, its importance is rapidly decreasing." Lawyers have been sub- 


® Under the Axe of Fascism (New York, 1936), p. 81. 
9 Cf. R. A. Brady, The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism (New York, 1937). 


1©N. Hans and S. Hessen, Educational Policy in Soviet Russia (London, 1930). In 
regard to higher educational institutions see also N. S. Timasheff, ‘‘Die Hochschule,” in 
a symposium Die Welt vor dem Abgrunde, ed. I. Ijin (Berlin, 1931), pp. 519-33. 


1 Sigerist, op. cit., pp. 122-23 and 137. Ground for this change had been prepared 
by the fact that in Imperial Russia medical service in rural districts was already organ- 
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jected to a regimentation manifesting considerable variety in de- 
tail. The general trend is that of transforming the activity of coun- 
sels into a public service parallel to that of the prosecution.” Jour- 
nalists are considered an important part of the governmental ma- 
chinery for propaganda. All teachers, lawyers, medical men, jour- 
nalists, etc., are organized into trade-unions. (The idea of compul- 
sory trade-unions has been imported to fascist Italy from communist 
Russia.) The Russian organization presents the peculiarity that the 
distribution of persons among unions depends not on the personal 
function but on the function of the institution, so that a counsel of a 
textile factory belongs to the union of textile workers and that the 
union of medical men includes the janitors of the hospitals, etc. 
This is an additional symptom of far-reaching changes in the concep- 
tion of activities, which men of European culture consider as belong- 
ing to the inviolable domain of professions. 

Communist society presents another opportunity for testing the 
validity of many generalizations gained by the observation of mod- 
ern Western society. In contradistinction to fascism, the advance of 
which was almost straightforward, communist society was built up 
by disconnected efforts punctuated by retreats. In regard to the sub- 
ject which especially interests us, the changes in the standing of the 
legal profession are significant. During the period of war communism 
the legal profession was abolished and replaced by a public service 
simultaneously with the abolition of private business; the remunera- 
tion of counsels was equalized with that of judges. During the period 
of the New Economic Policy, when business was partly restored, 
some autonomy was given to the lawyers. Everybody possessing the 
required (very modest) training could apply for admission to the 
collegium of defenders; the presidium of the collegium and the local 
soviet could reject the application. The fees were scheduled accord- 
ing to the client’s ability to pay and to the complexity of the case. 
With the shift from the New Economic Policy to the policy of the 
Five Year plans private business and autonomy of lawyers again 


ized according to the pattern of public service under the direction of the agencies of 
local self-government. Professor Sigerist calls it the first attempt to organize medicine 
as a public service on a large scale (ibid., pp. 70-77). 


1 Cf. M.S. Calcott, Russian Justice (New York, 1935), pp. 140-58. 
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vanished. With the mitigation of communist methods in economics 
during the past few years a slight improvement in the situation of 
counsels has been manifested, first of all, by drastic denunciations of 
the counterrevolutionary activities of those who, during the previous 
period, had not given counsels the necessary freedom." 

Summing up, it can be said that, as regards communist society, a 
general parallel fluctuation of business and professional organization 
can be fairly well established, corresponding not only to the general 
trends but also to minor fluctuations within that society. This is a 
statement analogous to that made with respect to fascist society. 
The lack of differentiation established in regard to the latter is still 
more clearly expressed in communist society, where unification of 
business, professions, and public service is no longer a trend, as it is 
in fascist society, but an actuality. 

Since in fascist and communist societies business and the profes- 
sions tend toward assimilation with each other and with public serv- 
ice, it can be expected that the elements which they already have 
in common in liberal society—rationality, functional specialization, 
and universalism—continue to be well expressed in the new types of 
modern society. This expectation is amply corroborated by facts. 
In fascist and communist society the element of rationality is ob- 
viously stressed in contradistinction to traditionalism. The idea of 
functional specialization was contested by the fathers of commu- 
nism,"4 but this has proved to be a highly utopian element in the doc- 
trine, and the pattern of functional specialization had to be restored. 
The application of the principle of universalism in fascist as well as 
in communist society experienced a certain curb, in regard both to 
business and to the professions; neither business, the professions, 
nor their substitutes could serve racially heterogeneous elements in 


*3 It is characteristic for the period of Five Year plans that drastic changes in societal 
regulation were not expressed in written law which frequently remained unchanged 
(cf. N. S. Timasheff, ‘““L’Evoluzione del diritto penale sovietico,”’ Rivista italiana del 
diritto penale, IV [1932], 174-89). Many important facts belonging to that period can 
be studied only at the present time when they are denounced as leftist or other “‘devia- 
tions.” Very important for clarifying the position of lawyers are the statements in 
Sovetskaia Iustitsiia, 1937, No. 22, pp. 20-22. 


14 “Every Cook Should Be Able To Rule the State” was one of the favorite slogans 
of Lenin. 
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the first case, or class enemies in the second.’ But both exceptions 
are of the universalistic type: not persons but classes of persons are 
excluded, so that they serve to corroborate the principle. 

An important background to the unification of business, the pro- 
fessions, and public service is presented by the new theory of motiva- 
tion. According to the fascist and the communist doctrine, in new 
society there should be neither egoistic nor altruistic but solidaristic 
motivation serving the interests not of the actor or other individuals 
but those of the group considered as a unity. This solidaristic moti- 
vation is expected from every citizen in every social situation. There- 
fore, there can be no different institutional or normative patterns 
corresponding to the patterns of business, professions, or public serv- 
ice in modern Western society. This is another symptom of the de- 
creasing differentiation in those societies as compared with the latter. 

The cursory review of some facts which can be observed in the 
world surrounding us allows the assumption that the basic proposi- 
tion which Professor Parsons very cautiously formulated for only 
modern Western society is valid in a wider field. Freedom in busi- 
ness and freedom in the professions, characteristic for that society, 
depends on the general type of social organization. With changes in 
this type parallel variations both in business and in the professions 
seem to take place. That it is so is probably a priori. But it is some- 
times worth while to verify by facts the validity of common-sense 
propositions. 
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*s During the past few years restrictions against the members of “hostile classes’’ 
have been gradually removed in the Soviet Union; this, of course, manifests a trend 
toward universalization. This trend, however, is displayed in a society which is no 
longer an entirely communist society but presents a compromise between communist 
and ‘‘bourgeois” patterns. 


A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


RALPH LINTON 


ABSTRACT 

Students of “primitive” societies have devoted much time and attention to the anal- 
ysis of those aspects of social organization which were associated with family relation- 
ships while largely ignoring the aspects associated with formal recognition of age and 
sex differences. While membership in a family establishes the individual’s relations 
with a limited series of other individuals, membership in an age-sex category establishes 
his relations with the total society and his participation in a particular sector of its cul- 
ture. A simple method is suggested for the graphic presentation of social structure in 
terms of the statuses derived from factors of age and sex with or without other deter- 
minants. Two classless societies, the Tanala and Comanche, are presented as examples 
of the use of the method. It is suggested that the technique would be equally applicable 
to small, well-integrated units within our own society such as rural neighborhoods or 
villages. Whether it can be used for larger and more heterogeneous units can only be 
discovered by experiment. 

One of the most fertile sources of misunderstanding between 
sociologists and anthropologists is the variety of meanings which the 
two disciplines may attach to the same terms. It seems best, there- 
fore, to make clear at the very outset what will be meant in this pa- 
per by the terms “‘society”’ and “social system.’”’ I believe that I am 
in agreement with the ordinary usage of American anthropologists 
when I define a society as a tangible group of individuals organized 
into a functioning whole by mutual adaptations in their attitudes 
and behavior. I believe that I am also in agreement in drawing a dis- 
tinction between such an organized group and the configuration of 
patterned, predictable attitudes and behavior stereotypes responsi- 
ble for its organization. This configuration I will refer to as the so- 
cial system. When such a system is treated without reference to the 
individuals who compose a society, it must be considered as an ab- 
straction of the same order as the concept of a culture. In fact, the 
social system of any society must be considered as an integral part of 
its total culture: that part of the culture which provides the indi- 
vidual with techniques for interaction with other members of his 
society, just as another part provides him with techniques for cop- 
ing with his natural environment. 


It is obvious that a social system cannot exist without a group of 
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individuals to exercise and perpetuate its component patterns. At 
the same time both societies and social systems have a superindivid- 
ual quality. The society and its system are continuums extending 
through time. The individuals who compose the former and act ac- 
cording to the latter are also continuums, but continuums extending 
over much shorter time intervals. Perhaps the relations of a society, 
a social system, and the individuals who compose the society can be 
made clearer by an analogy. A rope can be analyzed into its com- 
ponent strands with respect both to its total length and to its con- 
tent at any point in that length. Its structural pattern can also be 
ascertained by observing the spatial relations of the various strands 
at a series of points along its length. This pattern will persist in spite 
of the termination of certain strands and the introduction of others 
and will bear little relation to the individual qualities of the various 
strands—such things as their exact length, thickness, or color. It 
can be described in the abstract and compared with the structural 
patterns revealed by other ropes. A society, in its extension through 
time, can be likened to a rope braided from the short strands of in- 
dividual lives. By studying the social relations between individuals 
and observing the repetitive situations, it becomes possible to deduce 
the structural pattern of the society. This pattern tends to persist in 
spite of the steady turnover in the society’s content and bears little 
relation to the special qualities of the various individuals who occupy 
places in the society at various times. It can be described in the ab- 
stract and compared with the structural patterns of other societies. 

Although the structures of societies bear little relation to the spe- 
cial qualities of individuals, they bear a very close relation to the 
general qualities of our species. In all social systems certain basic 
physiological and psychological factors have to be taken into ac- 
count. Thus the processes of human reproduction impose certain 
limits upon the ways in which a self-perpetuating group of individ- 
uals can be organized. Similarly, the differing capacities of persons 
of different ages and sexes impose certain limits upon the possible 
patterns of organization. In both cases a wide range of organization- 
al forms is still possible, but there are ultimate realities, firmly fixed 
at a subcultural level, which can be utilized in various ways but not 
escaped. 
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The institution of the family, in all its wide variety of forms, has 
emerged out of one set of physiological factors and must operate 
within the limits which these impose. This institution has received a 
tremendous amount of attention from social scientists, partly be- 
cause of our own society’s obsession with everything connected with 
sex, partly because of the early development of tools for presenting 
and analyzing family structure. Methods for charting family rela- 
tionships have been in common use for many years, providing in 
themselves a stimulus to further study. At the same time, the in- 
fluence of age and sex differences upon social structure has been 
largely ignored. It is obvious that such differences are linked with 
differing potentialities for social function and that all societies ac- 
cord them recognition in their formal patterns of organization. How- 
ever, direct information on the role of age-sex categories in the struc- 
ture of various societies is surprisingly scanty. No ethnological re- 
port is considered complete without a list of relationship terms and a 
chart of family structure, yet few reports trouble to list the age and 
sex categories recognized by the society or the various positions for 
which membership in particular categories of this sort are prerequi- 
sites. 

Actually, age and sex categories are probably more important for 
the understanding of the operation of most societies than are family 
systems. Family relationships control and stereotype individual in- 
teractions to a considerable degree. They form a web of reciprocal 
rights and duties connecting the individual with a series of other in- 
dividuals of both sexes and all ages, but they do not place him with 
relation to the total society and its culture. His position with respect 
to these is determined by his membership in a particular age-sex 
category or by his occupation of a more specialized place for which 
membership in such a category is a prerequisite. The age-sex cate- 
gories and their derivatives are the building blocks of the society. 
They determine the individual’s impersonal relationships with the 
society’s other members and the sectors of its total culture in which 
he will participate. 

The current neglect of this aspect of social organization is no doubt 
due in part to its deceptive appearance of simplicity. The existence 
of age-sex categories is so obvious that their importance to social 
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structure is likely to be overlooked. However, the neglect has also 
been due, in part, to the lack of techniques for the graphic presenta- 
tion of the social structures derived from a combination of these cate- 
gories with other culturally established status determinants. The 
present paper is offered as an experiment in the development of such 
graphic techniques. 

A few general statements should precede the explanation of the 
charts. Both of the societies presented lack castes or even clearly 
defined social classes, thus greatly simplifying the problems of pres- 
entation. In the case of class-organized societies it might be neces- 
sary to draw up a separate chart for the recognized positions within 
each class and then correlate these in somewhat the way that the 
male and female systems of statuses have been correlated in the 
cases shown. In the accompanying charts male statuses have been 
marked with triangles, female ones with circles. Age levels are indi- 
cated by the long crosslines. The vertical lines passing through either 
triangles or circles indicate, by their length, the total age range of 
individuals occupying the status. The position of the triangle or cir- 
cle with relation to the total length of this line does not indicate the 
mode of age distribution among the individuals occupying the status, 
although this refinement could easily be introduced in cases where 
vital statistics were available for the society. The horizontal lines 
connected with circles or triangles indicate the range of prestige 
among individuals occupying the status. Similarly, the horizontal 
organization of the entire figure is based on the relative prestige of 
the various statuses represented. Thus in the chart of Tanala male 
statuses (Fig. 2), Status 12, that of household head, exceeds in pres- 
tige Status 11, that of the young married man, and is exceeded in 
turn by Status 16, that of heir apparent. 

The objections which attach to the use of prestige as a deter- 
minant of position in such charts are fully recognized. Prestige is 
not measurable in exact units, and the arrangement of statuses on 
this basis is certain to be influenced by the observer’s subjective 
judgment. At the same time, it is one of the few qualities which is a 
common denominator of the statuses in any social system and one of 
the easiest to ascertain, in relative terms, from informants. Any 
member of a society can tell the investigator whether men rank 
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women, old people rank young people, or doctors rank carpenters in 
public estimation. Moreover, such statements can be checked by ob- 
servations of behavior since prestige ranking will be reflected in pat- 
terns of respect and also in the influence which members of various 
categories can exert in conflict situations. 

Although all the statuses represented in the charts have particular 
factors of age and sex as prerequisites for their occupation by indi- 
viduals, most of them have additional determinants. These deter- 
minants will differ both with the status and with the society, but 
they usually are not very numerous. Thus Status 16 in the Tanala 
chart, that of heir apparent, requires for its occupation male sex, 
young adult age level, priority of birth, and membership in the fam- 
ily of a lineage head. It would be easy to express such constellations 
of determinants in the form of pseudoequations, substituting letters, 
numbers, or symbols for the various factors, but I feel that, at the 
present stage of development of these charts, it is better to avoid 
this. Pseudoequations of this sort are likely to derive a certain dig- 
nity from their superficial resemblance to genuine mathematical 
equations, while actually they are constructs of a different and much 
lower order. 

It will be observed that the statuses shown in these charts are ar- 
ranged in series, the individual passing from those in lower to those 
in higher age levels. At particular points in such series there are usu- 
ally alternatives, i.e., the individual having reached this point can 
move to any one of two or more statuses, and this selection will limit 
the range of statuses which may be occupied thereafter. Thus in the 
Tanala female series (Fig. 1) the adolescent girl, Status 2, may be- 
come either a head wife, Status 6, or a second wife, Status 3. From 
Status 6 she may move to Status 7 or to Status 8, the selection de- 
pending on additional factors, but she cannot move to Statuses 4 
or 5. Similarly, from Status 3 she can move to Statuses 4 or 5 but 
not to Statuses 6, 7, or 8 except under certain unusual circumstances, 
i.e., the death of the head wife before the head wife has borne a child. 
Such selection points in the status series are usually stress points in 
the life-cycle of individuals and are frequently connected with con- 
ditions of competition or rivalry which do not exist at higher or lower 
age levels. 
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TANALA SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Tanala are one of the more archaic tribes of Madagascar. 
Their society lends itself readily to the present system of charting 
since its organization is comparatively simple with well-marked pres- 
tige differentials for the various statuses and relatively little indi- 
vidual variation in prestige among the holders of any given status. 
Figure 1 represents the arrangement of female statuses. Number 1 
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Fic. 1.—Tanala female statuses 


is that of a girl infant; No. 2, that of an adolescent girl, a status of 
brief duration, approximately from the age of fifteen to that of eight- 
een. The progress of the individual from infancy through childhood 
is so gradual that I have hesitated to assign a separate status be- 
tween Nos. 1 and 2. From childhood to Status 2, on the other hand, 
the transition is rather abrupt, symbolized by the transfer of the 
girl’s residence from the parental house to the young people’s house 
and by the assumption of courting behavior. These statuses have 
only sex and age determinants. From Status 2 the individual must 
advance to either Status 3, that of a second wife, or Status 6, that 
of a head wife. This selection depends partly on personal attractive- 
ness, partly on the skill of the family in arranging a marriage. If 
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taken as a second wife, she continues in this status with little change 
in prestige until about the age of forty. The woman’s children, if 
she is fertile, will be well grown by then, and her dominance over 
them will place her in a higher prestige position, Status 5. If barren, 
she will lose prestige progressively and after forty will rank very 
low, below even the adolescent girls (Status 2). Her position is 
shown by Status 4. 

If taken as a head wife, Status 6, the woman will retain prestige 
superior to that of a second wife even though barren, but, if she has 
children, her prestige will be greatly augmented after they are adult. 
She will even rank young married men, as indicated in Figure 3. The 
only other status open to a living woman is that of ombiasy or medi- 
cine man, a worker with the supernatural. Although this status, 
No. 8, can, in theory, be achieved by any adult woman, in practice it 
is largely limited to barren head wives of middle age. Women with 
children rarely aspire to it, while barren second wives are of such 
low prestige that the authenticity of their claims of having super- 
natural helpers is sure to be questioned. 

One of the striking features of Tanala society is the direct incor- 
poration of the ancestral spirits. These also have status differences. 
From any of the life-statuses the individual normally goes to Status 
20, that of a mere ghost or unnamed ancestor, with only incidental 
participation in the ancestor sacrifices or in the affairs of the living. 
However, the individual may announce his or her intention of an- 
swering prayers after death in return for personal sacrifices. Such 
spirits, Status 21, rank well above the ghosts, their prestige being 
determined by their proved ability to reward their worshipers. The 
female claimants for this posthumous honor are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from the older age levels of Statuses 5, 6, and 7; and mainly 
from 5 and 6. Women in Status 8, ombiasy, very rarely become help- 
ers of this sort although they may become controls for other ombiasy. 
Status 22, that of a named ancestral spirit, is the highest available 
to a woman in the Tanala system. To achieve it one must be not 
only a fertile head wife, Status 7, but the wife of a lineage head. As 
indicated in Figure 3, the rank of women even in these posthumous 
statuses is uniformly inferior to that of men. 

If we turn now to the male statuses in the Tanala system (Fig. 2), 
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we find new factors of primogeniture and family affiliation operating 
as status determinants. The eldest son of a lineage head, Status 15, 
is set aside from other males from the moment of his birth. Certain 
adult statuses are strictly reserved for him, while he is excluded from 
certain others which carry considerable prestige and profit. To make 
this clear we may begin with Status 10, that of an ordinary male in- 
fant, and follow through the series of statuses open to such an indi- 
vidual. 
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Fic. 2.—Tanala male statuses 


Here, as in the case of females, it might be justifiable to insert a 
distinct boyhood status covering the levels between approximately 
eight and eighteen years, but the transition from infancy to adult 
status is even more gradual for males than for females. Submission 
and dependency on the father are complete until marriage, Status 
11, for most Tanala males. Even after marriage the average younger 
son, or son of other than the leading household within a lineage, re- 
mains dependent first upon his father and later upon his eldest 
brother or the lineage head. When his own sons are grown, he passes 
automatically from Status 11 to Status 12, that of household head, 
and from here to the postmortem obscurity of Status 20, an unnamed 
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ghost. At most he may become a helper, Status 21. The significance 
of these spiritual statuses has already been explained in connection 
with the female organization of the society. 

To the younger sons whose personalities are unfitted for a lifetime 
of submissive security the culture offers two alternatives. They may 
become warriors, Status 13, or ombiasy, Status 14. The title of war- 
rior is gained more by success in cattle-raiding than by courage in 
the field, and its significance to the native is the opportunity which 
it provides for the rapid accumulation of wealth. Warriors may be 
recognized as young as eighteen and rarely function as such after 
thirty-five. From the status of warrior the only moderately success- 
ful individual reverts in later life to that of simple household head, 
No. 12, and passes from there to one or the other of the postmortem 
statuses open to family heads, i.e., 20 or 21. The successful warrior, 
i.e., one who has accumulated many cattle by his raiding, is able to 
increase his household establishment and above all to buy a piece 
of land in the village, thus becoming the founder of a new lineage. 
In this status, No. 17, he will rank somewhat below hereditary line- 
age heads, owing to the fact that his newly established lineage will 
be comparatively small, but he will be equated with them for all 
ordinary purposes. He will be debarred, however, from the two high- 
est statuses open to the living—those of village chief, No. 18, and of 
village ancestor priest, No. 19. The former presupposes a large line- 
age able to support the chief’s authority and the expenses of the 
office, while the latter goes automatically to the head of the oldest 
lineage in the village. In compensation, the lineage-founder passes, 
after death, to the status of a named ancestor, No. 22, and elevates 
his head wife to a similar position. In this status he will receive in- 
dividual worship as long as the lineage endures and will exercise a 
large measure of control in its affairs. 

The status of ombiasy, No. 14, can be acquired either by instruc- 
tion, which has to be bought, or by manifesting the psychic peculiar- 
ities which indicate that an individual is under spirit control. The 
funds necessary to obtain instruction can only be obtained from a 
father, so the early careers of the ombiasy of instructed type are 
much like those of other younger sons. Ombiasy of the possessed 
type do not manifest possession before puberty and frequently not 
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until much later. The two types are completely equivalent in native 
estimation, and neither begins practicing before about thirty or con- 
tinues practicing after becoming aged or infirm. This status is the 
most lucrative which an individual can achieve, but it usually entails 
settlement in a village other than the one in which the ombiasy was 
born. The course of the ombiasy in later life is the same as that of the 
warrior. If unsuccessful, he returns to his own village, assumes Sta- 
tus 12, and passes after death to Status 20. Although he may, theo- 
retically, assume Status 21, spirit-helper, his failure while alive will 
tend to discredit his ability after death. If successful, he passes to 
the status of lineage head, No. 17, but in this is subject to the same 
limitations as the warrior and for the same reasons. Statuses 18 and 
19 are barred to him, but after death he occupies Status 22, that of a 
named ancestor, and may also be an ombiasy control spirit, a variant 
of Status 21. He will not become an ordinary spirit-helper, since as 
a named ancestor he will receive abundant sacrifices. 

The career of the eldest son of a lineage head follows a quite dif- 
ferent course. His superior prestige is indicated in special treatment 
from his infancy, Status 15, and at marriage he assumes Status 16, 
that of heir apparent. In this status he is systematically built up by 
his father through gifts and delegation of authority. At his father’s 
death he assumes Status 17, that of lineage head, and may become 
village chief, Status 18, as well. If his lineage is the senior one in the 
village, i.e., closest to the direct line of descent through eldest sons 
from the common ancestor of all the village lineages, he will auto- 
matically assume the status of ancestor-priest, Status 19; but, in 
practice the chieftainship and the priestly office are very rarely held 
by the same individual. Both offices are usually surrendered when 
their incumbents become infirm through age. After death the lineage 
head becomes a named ancestor, Status 22. 

The pattern of Tanala society as a whole reveals certain signifi- 
cant features (Fig. 3). The dominance of sex and age factors as 
prestige determinants is clear from the massing of male statuses to 
the right and from the general slanting of the figure toward the right 
through each of the ascending levels. It is also plain that there are 
few points in the life of the individual where he is brought into com- 
petition with other individuals for status. In the female life-cycle 
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there is only one, the competition between girls in Status 2 for the 
status of first wives, Status 6. For males there may be rivalry be- 
tween occupants of Status 13, warrior, or Status 14, ombiasy, but no 
real competition since the number of persons who can occupy either 
of these statuses is not culturally limited. The same considerations 
hold for Status 17, that of lineage head. Status 18, village chief, is 
open to competition, but the field is so strictly limited by considera- 
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tions of size of lineage, etc., that there is rarely any real struggle for 
the office. Competition between men and women is possible in only 
two statuses, those of ombiasy, Status 8 female and Status 14 male, 
and in Status 21, the postmortem one of spirit-helper. The whole 
picture is that of a society in which the individual progresses smooth- 
ly upward in prestige with age, with no sudden transitions in respon- 
sibility from one age level to another and with little competition or 
conflict. 
COMANCHE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Comanche present a striking contrast to the Tanala in the 
structure of their society. They are a tribe of the southern plains, fa- 
mous for their warlike character. Family organization in this group 
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was of minimal functional importance, and status depended almost 
entirely upon combinations of age, sex, and individual ability or 
preference. 

Figure 4 shows the arrangement of female statuses. From Status 
1, that of infant, the individual might pass to Status 2, girl, or to 
Status 3, that of honored child. This status was limited to girls and 
was imposed by the family, who might select one of their daughters 
and “‘treat her like a boy.”’ This meant giving feasts in her honor, re- 
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turning gifts made to her with greatly increased values, etc. The 
honored-child institution was a mechanism for elevating the prestige 
of the girl’s family and was not connected in any way with the qual- 
ities of the girl herself. The special treatment and consideration ta- 
pered off rapidly after the girl’s marriage, so that individuals in both 
statuses, Statuses 2 and 3, passed to the same higher status of mar- 
ried woman, Status 4. In this status there was great spread in indi- 
vidual prestige based on individual abilities and personality, but no 
clearly marked or formal distinctions. A head wife was slightly more 
important than a second wife but did not occupy a distinct status as 
among the Tanala. The next great transition in the female life-cycle 
came with the menopause, which removed women’s disabilities in 
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dealing with the supernatural. At this time the individual might pass 
from Status 4 to Status 5, the position of an innocuous old woman, 
doing most of the work and caring for her grandchildren, or to Sta- 
tuses 6 or 7. Status 6, which I have termed “painted lady,” requires 
a word of explanation. In this tribe there were various women who 
embarked on careers of heightened sexual activity in later life. They 
were much hated by the younger women with whom they seem to 
have competed on more than equal terms. They avoided the ordi- 
nary household activities of old women and deserve to be classed as a 
distinct group in the society. Medicine women, Status 7, represented 
the highest point in prestige which women could attain. This post 
could only be assumed after the menopause. It might be acquired 
either through instruction and transfer of power by a husband who 
was a medicine man or by individual supernatural experience. In 
either case the medicine woman was treated like a man of comparable 
age, and individual medicine women ranked individual medicine 
men in prestige. In extreme age the holders of Statuses 6 and 7 re- 
verted to the low prestige level and domestic activities of Status 5. 

Figure 5 shows the arrangement of male statuses, beginning with 
the male infant, Status 10. Birth order was of no significance for male 
status at any period of life, and the honored-child institution was 
limited to girls. The boy, Status 11, was treated much like the female 
honored child and was built up by the parents, the process culminat- 
ing in a brief adolescent period, Status 12. At this time the boy was 
given a tepee of his own—to isolate him from the secular influences 
of the regular household—and was assisted in every way in obtaining 
the supernatural powers which would be useful to him in later life. 
This was his last period of safety before embarking on the career of 
warrior with a high expectation that he would be killed. From Status 
12 the individual passed automatically to Status 13, that of warrior 
and young adult male, the two being synonymous in this society. 
This was a highly competitive status, as indicated by the long spread 
in prestige. At the upper end of the range lay a distinct status, that 
of war-leader, Status 14, which could be occupied by only two or three 
men in any band and which had to be validated by constant success. 
A warrior, Status 13, might increase the supernatural powers which 
all warriors were supposed to have in some measure and apply them 
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to healing, thus becoming a medicine man, Status 15. A war-leader, 
Status 14, would not aspire to hold this status, which was lower in 
prestige than his own. 

Comanche male society was organized on the expectation of 
death in action, and the man who escaped this and lived to the period 
of waning physical powers faced a serious loss of prestige and also 
the necessity for revising much of his behavior and attitudes. The 
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good man, when he felt his physical powers waning, surrendered his 
supernatural powers and dropped back to Status 16, that of old 
man. In this status his social functions were mainly those of a medi- 
ator, attempting to adjust the disputes of the rivalrous men of war- 
rior age, and he was supported by his children in terms of charity. 
He might, if especially successful in this aged role, be given the post 
of peace chief, Status 18, the main requirement for this being to be 
“good to women and children.” Peace chiefs were normally drawn 
from men who had been rather unsuccessful in Status 13, that of 
warrior, and who had never occupied Status 15, that of medicine 
man. There could be only one peace chief in a band. In distinction 
to this normal status series, the bad old man refused to relinquish his 
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supernatural powers and in fact built them up, becoming a sorcerer, 
Status 17. As such he occupied a higher prestige level than any other 
old men except the peace chief and might even exceed many of the 
younger medicine men, although he would still rank far below a war- 
leader. However, his position was a precarious one, and the attitudes 
toward him were decidedly hostile. If a young man became ill, some 
old sorcerer was usually suspected of having attacked him through 
jealousy, and after two or three such episodes the old man was usual- 
ly killed. It is significant of Comanche attitudes that the old sorcer- 
ers competed with one another in magic and sleight-of-hand exhibi- 
tions somewhat as warriors competed with one another in war deeds. 
Men in Status 16, on the other hand, took pride in complete absten- 
tion from competitive behavior. 

Figure 6 shows the pattern of Comanche society as a whole. It 
will be noted that, in comparison with Tanala society, the spread of 
prestige with réspect to any single status is vastly greater. It will 
also be noted that, while Tanala society shows a steady prestige pro- 
gression with age, the high prestige point for Comanche men comes 
between thirty and forty; that for most women, between about six- 
teen and forty. For both sexes life after forty tends to be an anti- 
climax with a steady loss of prestige as the age level increases. It 
will also be noted that there is only one postmortem status shown on 
the chart. With the exception of certain occupants of Status 15, all 
Comanche dead went to a land in the west which was even more 
shadowy than the Greek Hades and from which there was no return. 
However, a few famous medicine men were buried on high places, 
and the living repaired to their graves to obtain power from them 
through visions. This position is shown as Status 19. Such ghosts 
were simple givers-of-power and did not otherwise interfere in the 
affairs of the living. 

The descriptions of statuses in these two societies have been, of 
necessity, exceedingly brief. To have described them fully would 
have been to give a complete account of the culture. Each status has 
associated with it a constellation of culture patterns which are mu- 
tually adjusted and more or less interdependent. Such status con- 
stellations form smaller configurations within the total culture con- 
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figuration. The recognition and delimitation of such status configu- 
rations is of particular importance in connection with personality 
studies since each configuration provides a frame of reference within 
which the individuals who occupy the status at a particular point in 
time can be studied and compared. It is also of importance in con- 
nection with studies of culture change, since new elements tend to be 
integrated into some but not all of status configurations and also 
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tend to diffuse from high prestige statuses to lower prestige ones 
rather than in the opposite direction. It is believed, therefore, that 
the analysis of cultures in status-configuration terms will lead to sig- 
nificant results. 

No modern American society has been included among the exam- 
ples given for the simple reason that I have never made an intensive 
study of a society of this sort and prefer to deal with actual rather 
than hypothetical cases. The technique would, however, appear to 
be as readily applicable to small, well-integrated social units in our 
own society as to “primitive” societies. The analysis and presenta- 
tion of the structure of rural communities and villages by this meth- 
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od should present no difficulties. Experiment has also shown that 
the structure of class-organized societies can be presented in this 
way, although the resulting charts are of much greater complexity 
than those reproduced here. However, large heterogeneous social 
units such as the modern city are too complex to be handled by this 
technique in its present form. For the present the main value of the 
method lies in the facilities which it provides for presenting a neg- 
lected aspect of social organization in concrete visual form and thus 
drawing attention to its significance. 
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A COMPOSITE RATE OF SOCIAL BREAKDOWN 
BRADLEY BUELL AND REGINALD ROBINSON 


ABSTRACT 


A composite rate of social breakdown has been established in order to focus the 
attention of the community on social disorganization and to help provide a more syste- 
matic program of social treatment for families which are actual or potential problems. 
This rate was established originally in Stamford, Connecticut. “Social breakdown” 
was used to mean the presence of social pathology in the family. Seven types of social 
disorder are included in the composite rate: crime, delinquency, mental disease, di- 
vorce, child neglect, unemployability, and mental deficiency. The family was used as 
the unit. The composite rate of social breakdown for Stamford for 1936 was 42.6 
families per thousand, and for 1937 it was 40.8 per thousand. This is a measure of the 
social problems that have become sufficiently serious to demand official action on the 
part of the community; it does not measure the full extent of the broad and more in- 
tangible area of family maladjustment in the community. In Stamford there has been 
instituted a program reaching in two directions: to prevent families from experiencing 
social breakdown and to control social disorganization in families already involved. 
Some caution will have to be exercised in using the trend in the social breakdown rate 
to evaluate the results of the service program. The date collected for the purpose of 
establishing the social breakdown rate are useful for classifying families with respect 
to the extent of disorganization present. Many families had a prior record in the same 
category or in other categories of breakdown; some families had had long records of 
social disorder of different kinds. From these records should come more accurate know]l- 
edge of the nature of family disorganization, and from the clinical analysis of families 
can come the beginnings of more definitive diagnostic classifications. 


THE PROBLEM 


Behind the effort to establish a rate of social breakdown are two 
needs felt by those responsible for community programs of social 
welfare. The first need is for some way to focus the attention of the 
community on the real nature and extent of social disorganization 
among its own members. Programs designed to prevent and control 
social disorganization need an informed public behind them. The 
second need is for a more systematic program of social treatment for 
families which are actual or potential problems in the community. 
Weaknesses in the program of service to these families have been 
revealed in a series of prior studies.’ 

t Bradley Buell and Staff, The Hartford Survey: A Study of the Several Services Fi- 
nanced by the Hartford Community Chest, Inc., and Their Relationship to the Social and 
Health Program of the Community (New York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
1934); The Providence Survey: A Study in Community Planning (New York: Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc., 1936); Thomas Devine and Staff, The Stamford Survey: 


A Study of the Social Work Program in Stamford, Connecticut (New York: Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 1938). 
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Communities have attempted to focus the attention of the public 
on specific types of social disorder. They have taken account of the 
incidence of crime, juvenile delinquency, admissions to hospitals for 
mental disease, etc. Rates computed from these data indicate only 
the extent of these specific disorders. They cannot be used to de- 
scribe the general state of the community’s social health. Those 
responsible for public health programs, however, have long used 
mortality and morbidity rates in developing the program for the 
prevention and control of disease. These rates have served to de- 
scribe the general state of physical health in the community. 

A composite rate of social breakdown with subclassifications of as 
wide a variety of social disorder as could be defined and classified 
systematically appeared to be a way to focus public attention on the 
social needs of the community and to help establish more systematic 
service to persons showing evidence of social disorganization. In 
1938 Community Chests and Councils, Incorporated, and the Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, Social Work Council undertook a co-operative 
study to explore the possibilities of establishing such a composite 
rate of social breakdown for Stamford. This paper is a report of 
that experience. 


ESTABLISHING THE RATE 


Social breakdown defined.—In the Stamford study social break- 
down was used to mean the presence of social pathology in the 
family. Family situations and behavior were considered pathological 
when they did not conform to currently accepted standards of satis- 
factory social adjustment. The community has indicated what it 
considers to be social pathology by requiring its official bodies to take 
action with respect to persons who violate accepted standards. Offi- 
cial agencies take action on crime by prosecuting offenders; on men- 
tal disease, by committing mentally ill persons who need hospitaliza- 
tion; and on parents who neglect children, by forcing them to provide 
better care or by removing the children from the home. In this study 
only those types of social pathology which receive official recognition 
from the community through legal or administrative action were 
included as forms of social breakdown. Thus the conception of social 
breakdown came from the mores and not from the laboratory. 

Seven specific types of social disorder were included as component 
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parts of the general classification, ‘“‘social breakdown.”’ These seven 
categories are listed below with a brief note on the nature of each 
item and the source of the official record. 

Crime.—Persons convicted of all crimes and misdemeanors except motor- 
vehicle law violations were included. 

Delinquency.—Both official and unofficial cases of juvenile delinquency were 
included. Cases which receive court hearings are classified as official. Other 
cases are dealt with unofficially. 

Mental disease.—Records of persons committed or admitted on a temporary 
basis to state hospitals for mental disease were secured. 


Divorce-—Divorce records of Stamford residents were obtained from the 
superior court. 


Child neglect —Children brought into the juvenile court because of parental 
neglect constitute this series. As in the case of delinquency, both “official” and 
“unofficial” cases were included. 

Unemployability—The term “‘unemployability” is used to describe a family 
situation rather than the condition of a particular person. Any family in which 
the logical breadwinner was unable to work or where there was no logical 
breadwinner was considered an unemployable family for the purpose of this 
study. Families which applied to the town welfare department for relief and 
were classified by the department as unemployable and families on widow’s 
aid made up the unemployable category. Families in which the only logical 


breadwinner was over sixty-five and unemployable because of old age were not 
included. 


Mental deficiency.—Facilities at the State School and Hospital for Mental 
Defectives are inadequate, and accordingly few commitments and admissions 
from Stamford were carried out. These few were included plus the Stamford 


persons on the official waiting list which is made up of cases found eligible for 
admission. 


It should be pointed out that the several categories making up the 
composite rate are not considered causes of social disorganization. 
Rather, they are considered pathological conditions in many of 
which the causal factors have not been completely isolated and 
identified. As other such pathologies are defined, classified, and sys- 
tematically recorded by official agencies, they may be included in 
such a composite rate. In some communities such classifications as 
illegitimacy, cases before the domestic relations court, or police 
juvenile aid cases might be used. 

A family unit—It has been common practice in many communi- 
ties for the appropriate official agency to keep a count of the indi- 
viduals who have committed crimes, become delinquent, or appeared 
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in other categories. Sometimes an annual rate is computed for each 
category. For the purpose of establishing a composite rate, the use 
of the individual as the unit to be counted appeared to be impracti- 
cable. Instead, the family has been selected as the basic unit, and the 
resulting rate is based on the number of families experiencing social 
breakdown. 

The decision to use the family rather than the individual as the 
unit in the rate is based on experience in the early stages of the study 
when the records were being secured and cleared against one another. 
In some of the categories of breakdown the records are with respect 
to individuals, but in others (divorce, child neglect, unemployability) 
all or several members of the family are directly involved. In these 
instances no individual member can be considered separately and 
described as having experienced a social breakdown. It is the family 
as a unit which has failed to make an adequate adjustment. In other 
instances several members of a family appear separately in the same 
category of breakdown. Again, members of the same family are 
found in different categories. Such cases appeared in sufficient vol- 
ume to suggest the consideration of the family as a statistical unit 
as well as a social unit. 

The rate for Stamford.—It was relatively simple in Stamford to get 
the names of the individuals and families that had appeared in the 
several categories in 1936 and 1937, to secure identifying information 
about the family membership, and to set up a family card on which 
could be consolidated the record of the members who had appeared 
in any one of the categories. 

By taking the number of families reported for Stamford in the 
1930 census and using the Board of Health estimates of population 
increase, it was estimated that there were 14,641 families in Stam- 
ford in 1936 and 14,851 in 1937. From this basis the rates of social 
breakdown were computed as shown by Table 1. 

The composite rate of social breakdown for 1937 was 40.8 families 
per thousand families in Stamford. Some perspective on the size of 
this group of families is provided by comparing it with the death rate 
for the same year. If each death recorded in Stamford in 1937 had 
occurred in a different family, this would have meant deaths in 40 
out of every thousand families as compared with social breakdown 
in 41. 
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Although the majority of the families appear in the crime and 
delinquency categories, a substantial number of families appear in 
every other category except mental deficiency. A lack of institution- 
al facilities to care for mental defectives in the state of Connecticut 
explains why there are not more families in this category. 

The social breakdown rate of 40.8 families per thousand families is 
a measure of the social problems—the individual and family break- 
downs—that have become sufficiently serious to demand official 


TABLE 1 


ANNUAL RATES OF SOCIAL BREAKDOWN AMONG 
STAMFORD FAMILIES 


FAMILIES 
CATEGORY OF BREAKDOWN Number Rate eee 
Families 

1937 1936 1937 1936 

97 105 6.5 7.2 
Unemployability ............ 40 24 3.9 1.6 
27 41 1.8 2.8 
Mental deficiency............ II 9 0.7 0.6 
Unduplicated total.......} 606 624 40.8 | 42.6 


action on the part of the community. That in itself is significant. It 
is in respect to these that the community is most concerned and more 
nearly unanimous as to harmful and undesirable results. 

This rate does not measure the full extent of the broad and more 
intangible area of family maladjustment in the community. The 
problems of many individuals and families are not sufficiently acute 
to require community action. A substantial proportion of the popu- 
lation of any community is likely at some time to experience social 
difficulty of varying degrees of seriousness—insufficient earnings, 
overcrowding, marital conflict, mental disorders, behavior difficul- 
ties, etc. Lacking clear-cut definitions, no statistical procedure can 
measure the extent of this general area of social difficulty. 
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USES OF THE SOCIAL BREAKDOWN RATE 
IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 

The social breakdown rate was developed primarily to serve the 
purposes of community organization. Citizens of a community need 
to have accurate and understandable evidence of the extent of social 
disorganization if they are to be aroused to the necessity for doing 
something about it. Specialized social agencies need concrete com- 
mon objectives if they are to work together in a co-ordinated preven- 
tive program. 

Evidence that the rate is serving these and other practical pur- 
poses in community planning is found in the fact that Stamford al- 
ready is working out a plan for more systematic service to families 
showing signs of social disorganization. The plan calls for a program 
reaching in two directions: to prevent families from experiencing 
official social breakdown and to control social disorganization in 
families already involved. 

In the area of prevention, services are so organized that they reach 
out to discover family difficulties in earlier stages—problem children 
at school and in group-work agencies, disintegrating families known 
to the town welfare department, social problems in families known 
to the visiting nurse. Service to these families is planned in terms of 
the needs, the circumstances, and the problems of the whole family. 
The primary responsibility for continuous service to these families is 
carried by the private case-work agency. The public agencies co- 
operate on many cases in accordance with the plan of treatment 
formulated by the generalized case-work agency. 

The control phase of the program calls for a different organization. 
Because of the official breakdown, some public agency already has an 
official responsibility toward some member of the family. The im- 
portant point is to determine what agency, public or private, should 
have primary responsibility for the general family situation. The 
Stamford plan makes this decision a collective responsibility, 
through a case committee of the council of social agencies to which 
all social breakdown families are reported. Represented on the com- 
mittee are all the public and private agencies giving service to people 
in their own homes. This committee assigns each case to some one 
agency which takes the responsibility for diagnosis and treatment of 
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the whole family. Other agencies provide specialized service where 
it is required. 

Also incorporated in the plan in Stamford is provision for sys- 
tematic evaluation of the results of this service program. It is in this 
area that experimentation with the rate of social breakdown will 
come. The trend in the rate of social breakdown reflects annual vari- 
ations in the extent of family disorganization. Where there is a sys- 
tematic effort to prevent or control social breakdown, variations in 
the annual rates may reflect the effectiveness of this service. 

Whether the rate can be used in this way depends somewhat on 
the extent to which it is affected by major factors beyond the control 
of a program of social treatment for families. Basic economic changes 
creating unemployment on a vast scale, for instance, might have 
such a violent effect on family life in a community that no program 
of social treatment could cope with the results. There are some 
changes in administration and policy in official agencies which might 
affect the social breakdown rates. The reorganization of a juvenile 
court may change the volume of work which such a court can handle 
and thus tend to alter automatically the number of persons it serves 
annually. A change of policy to provide for unofficial cases may 
make its total load larger but tend to reduce the number of official 
court hearings. Intermittent police drives on particular phases of 
crime may swell the number of convicted offenders out of proportion 
to other years. Changes in the policy of federal relief agencies may 
effect changes in local definitions of unemployability. Changes in the 
divorce laws of a state may stimulate or retard the granting of 
divorces. Added facilities in mental-disease hospitals or in schools for 
mental defectives may allow more freedom in committing persons to 
these institutions and automatically increase the commitment rate. 
The usual statistical safeguards would have to be applied to rates. 
The difference between the Stamford rates of social breakdown for 
the two years 1936 and 1937 is 1.8. The probable error of this dif- 
ference is 1.6, giving a critical ratio of 1.13. 

These various qualifying factors have been suggested here to show 
that the social breakdown rate should be used cautiously and that it 
is still in the experimental stage. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that, with proper care in its interpretation, the trend in 
the social breakdown rate can be helpful as a test of the effectiveness 
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of a community’s program of social treatment. A falling rate of so- 
cial breakdown may indicate an increasingly effective treatment pro- 
gram, and a rising rate may reflect failure to help families make 
better adjustments to their life-situations. 


THE NATURE OF FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


Although the first purpose of the social breakdown rate is to 
implement community organization, it is hoped that the routine col- 
lection of these data will throw added and needed light on the 


TABLE 2 


FIRST-BREAKDOWN AND RECIDIVIST FAMILIES, 1937 


FAMILIES 
CATEGORY OF BREAKDOWN wanes Percentage 
IN 1937 

First .,. | First 

Total | Break- | Break. | Recidi- 
vist vist 

down down 

Delinquency........ 209 9 116 | 44.5 | 55.5 
195 62 133 | 31.8 | 68.2 
Mental disease....... 97 45 52 | 46.4 | 53.6 
Divorce...... 72 54 18 | 75.0 | 25.0 
Unemployability...... 40 25 as | 62.5.1 37:5 
_ aa 27 IO 17 | 37.0 | 63.0 
Mental deficiency...... II 4 7 | 36.4 | 63.6 
Unduplicated total. . 606 | 293 | 313 | 48.3 | 51.7 


fundamental nature of family disorganization. The traditionally ac- 
cepted categories of social disorder are descriptive of symptoms 
rather than causes. “Crime,” “delinquency,” “divorce,” ‘“‘unem- 
ployability,” and “neglect” are terms describing a particular type of 
behavior or a special set of circumstances which, however, give no 
real clue to the causes which brought them about. There is great 
need for the development of diagnostic classifications by which the 
causal factors underlying these weaknesses in family life can be 
identified more readily. 

The data collected for the purpose of establishing the social break- 
down rate made possible certain rough groupings which have sig- 
nificance for a diagnostic and treatment program. These data led to 
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broad classifications of the families with respect to the seriousness of 
the family situation rather than to the cause which brought about 
the breakdown. The histories of the 606 families identified in 1937 
were traced back ten years in the files of the official agencies. As a 
first step, therefore, it was possible to classify the families as either 
“first breakdown” or “‘recidivist” with respect to the ten-year period. 

The family had already been adopted as the basic statistical unit. 
Accordingly, the term ‘‘recidivism”’ was used to apply not to an indi- 
vidual’s repeated appearance in any category but to the repetition 
of any sort of official difficulty through any member of the family. 
As shown in Table 2, 51.7 per cent of the 606 families with social 
breakdowns in 1937 were found to have had prior records in some 
category. First-breakdown families accounted for the remainder— 
48.3 per cent. The table also shows by category of breakdown in 
1937 how many families had had prior breakdowns. 

There was considerable variation in the extent of recidivism in 
each family. Some families had had only one prior record in any 
category of breakdown; others had had many records during the 
previous ten years. One family had had as many as twenty-two off- 
cial records of breakdown. Thirty families had more than ten rec- 
ords each, and 92 families had more than five recorded breakdowns 
(Table 3). Such facts as these, showing the number of families that 
seem to be in relatively advanced stages of social disorganization, 
raise important considerations in planning systematic social treat- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the number of official records in each family is 
only a rough indication of the extent of disorganization in that 
family. Frequent appearances in categories may be indicative of 
progressive deterioration, but the number of appearances alone can- 
not be taken to measure the extent of the deterioration. The family 
with three records in a single category is not always more disorgan- 
ized than the family with two such records. Families with the same 
number of records in different categories may not be in equal stages 
of social disorganization. To use an extreme example, a record of 
delinquency in a family could not be assigned the same weight as a 
record of divorce. Although no effort has been made as yet to weigh 
these qualifying factors, the routine collection and analysis of the 
data about these families may make that possible eventually. 
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Further light on the seriousness of disorganization is shown by the 
two subclassifications within the group of recidivist families (313 in 
1937). These are (1) families with prior records in the category 
of their 1937 breakdown only and (2) families with prior records in 
other categories (Table 4). Over one-third of the families in the 
study had appeared previously in another category. The appearance 
of families in more than one category suggests more serious compli- 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF OFFICIAL BREAKDOWNS OF 1937 
SOCIAL BREAKDOWN FAMILIES, 1928-37 


FAMILIES 
NUMBER OF OFFICIAL 
BREAKDOWNS PER FAMILY 
Percentage 
7 of Total 
24 me) 
More than 10o........ 30 5.0 


cations in the situation than do repeated records in the same cate- 
gory. All the categories are given the same weight in this classifica- 
tion, and accordingly it is dangerous to draw many conclusions from 
the data. 

One way to control some of these variables is to consider the num- 
ber of breakdowns per family in conjunction with the number of 
different categories in which the family has appeared. This method 
of classification distinguishes between the families with long records 
in one category and families with many records in several categories. 
Generally speaking, families found to have experienced both repeti- 
tion of breakdown and a variety of types of breakdown might be 
expected to be the most pathological families in the group. Repeti- 
tion of breakdown within one category would indicate the presence 
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of a particular problem in the family; single breakdowns in several 
categories would suggest a spread of problems affecting several mem- 
bers of the family and probably of a complex nature. Distribution of 
the 1937 breakdown families by the number of categories and break- 
downs per family is shown in Table 5. The 51 families appearing in 
more than two categories and having more than two breakdowns are 
probably the more seriously disorganized families. 


TABLE 4 


SHOWING 1937 BREAKDOWN FAMILIES WITH PRIOR APPEAR- 
ANCES IN THE SAME AND OTHER CATEGORIES 


FAMILIES WITH 
1937 BREAKDOWN 
FAMILIES 
ANCES IN 
CATEGORY OF BREAKDOWN 
IN 1937 

Recidi- Same Other 
Total an Cate- Cate- 
gory* | gory* 
209 116 83 75 
Mental disease....... 97 §2 28 39 
72 18 I 18 
Unemployability............. 40 15 ° 15 
27 17 2 17 
Mental deficiency............ II 7 4 7 
Unduplicated total.......| 606 313 216 208 


* The same family may appear in both columns. 


A somewhat different index of seriousness was found in a special 
study of the families appearing in the delinquency and crime cate- 
gories. As was to be expected, these difficulties were closely associ- 
ated in families. Fifty-two families with delinquency in 1937 had 
appeared previously in crime; 56 families with crime in 1937 had 
prior records in delinquency. In many cases where records of crime 
and delinquency are found in the same family, they indicate that 
both older and younger generations are in trouble, and these families 
may present more serious problems than those in which the disorders 
are confined to one generation. 

The data collected routinely to establish the social breakdown 
rate will throw light on the degrees of seriousness in family situa- 
tions, but they will not lead directly to better understanding of 
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causal factors. Better diagnostic classifications can be worked out 
only through systematic clinical analysis of the family. This is part 
of the plan in Stamford which provides for a systematic social diag- 
nosis of each family. It also calls for periodic review of changes in the 
family situation and progress in treatment. This analysis will be the 
responsibility of the case committee of the council of social agencies. 


TABLE 5 
SHOWING 1937 BREAKDOWN FAMILIES BY THE NUMBER OF DIFFER- 
ENT CATEGORIES OF BREAKDOWN AND THE NUMBER OF 
OFFICIAL BREAKDOWNS PER FAMILY, 1928-37 


FAMILIES 
OFFICIAL 
BREAKDOWNS Categories per Family 
PER FAMILY 
Total 
I 2 3 4 5 
24 5 14 4 I 
ee 20 2 12 5 I ° 
15 4 10 I ° ° 
12 2 8 ° 2 ° 
6 I 3 ° 2 ° 
More than ro... 30 I 17 ie) I I 
| 
606 394 161 41 9 I 


Case histories will be assembled by apsychiatric social worker, and the 
preliminary analysis will be made by the case committee of agency ex- 
ecutives in the fields of probation, case work, relief, health, education, 
group work, and mental hygiene. As this committee develops sys- 
tematic procedures in its primary function of the allocation of each 
case to the service best designed to treat it, the committee will be 
compiling records of the diagnosis of each family and the subsequent 
developments in the family situation. Out of these records should 
come more accurate knowledge of the nature of family disorganiza- 
tion and the beginnings of more definitive diagnostic classifications. 


New York City 


| | 

| | 


METABOLISM INDICES AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF AUSTRIA: A NOTE ON METHOD 


E. Y. HARTSHORNE 


ABSTRACT 

“Social metabolism” refers to shifts in the personnel composition of groups; “social 
mobility,” to the movement of individuals from one group or status to another. The 
first lays emphasis on the group, with its fluctuating personnel; the second, on the indi- 
vidual, with his varying statuses. This distinction is recognized in economic literature as 
that between “turnover” and “mobility” of labor. Despite the generally recognized im- 
portance of social metabolism, in various empirical fields, no satisfactory statistical ratio 
has been found which expresses all the essential relationships involved. The three 
‘turnover rates” proposed by economists (separation, replacement, and flux) all have 
their shortcomings, as do similar rates used by sociologists. A new compound turnover 
index and its converse, a stability index, are here proposed. Their descriptive utility is 
illustrated in a brief analysis of personnel changes in Austrian university faculties before 
and during the process of Nazification. 

The annexation of Austria by Germany in March, 1938, brought 
with it a revolution in the Austrian universities paralleling, in briefer 
compass, that which had been taking place in the universities of the 
older Reich during the preceding five years. In the course of a single 
year (1937/8-1938/9) the University of Vienna lost a greater propor- 
tion of its faculty than the twenty-three universities of Germany, 
as a group, had lost in the first four years of Hitler’s rule. If, as has 
been suggested by Sorokin and Anderson,’ institutional continuity 
or stability varies inversely with personnel turnover, then obviously 
the loss of almost half (49.5 per cent) of its faculty members in the 
course of one year indicates a drastic, perhaps even catastrophic, 
shock to the stability of university policy. The following data, ob- 
tained by comparing faculty lists in successive University of Vienna 


catalogues, describe the change: 


Original Re- New 
Years Contrasted Staff Losses asiaiities Gains Staff 
1936/7-1937/8....... 617 32 585 30 615 
1937/8-1938/9....... 615 304 311 14 325 


«P. A. Sorokin and C. A. Anderson, ‘Metabolism of Different Strata of Social 
Institutions and Institutional Continuity,” Metron, X (1932-33), 319-48. 
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Despite the exceedingly simple relationships existing between 
these ten figures describing personnel changes in a university faculty 
over two consecutive periods of one year each (measured from the 
beginning of one academic year to the next), there appears to be 
no accepted method of summarizing them statistically; and the 
two methods which have been used thus far by sociologists? are not 
wholly satisfactory. The present paper aims to discuss the nature 
of metabolism indices and their uses; to survey the literature in the 
field, especially the contributions of students of labor turnover in 
industry; to criticize certain inadequacies in previous sociological 
studies of metabolism in institutions of higher learning; and, finally, 
to propose certain standards and methods to be used in future work. 
These proposals are then applied to a test case, the Nazification of 
the Austrian universities. 


I 


The use of the term “social metabolism” as applied to intra- 
institutional mobility was, so far as the present writer is aware, 
first suggested by Sorokin in 1931, as was the application of metabo- 
lism analysis to educational institutions.’ A study of the literature 
fails to reveal any significant treatment of the problem of turnover 
indices before 1916.4 The phenomenon of labor mobility was well 


2 Ibid. and W. A. Lunden, The Dynamics of Higher Education (Pittsburgh, 1939), 
chap. xxxiii (cf. the present writer’s review of Lunden’s book in Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXIV |December, 1939], 781-82). 


3 Lunden’s researches were begun as a graduate student under Sorokin, and the main 
body of his recent book (0. cit.) is contained in his doctoral dissertation at Harvard 
University (1934). Even the monumental statistical investigations on the development 
of the German universities by Johannes Conrad (Das Universitdtsstudium in Deutsch- 
land wihrend der letzen 50 Jahren |Jena, 1884]) and by Franz Eulenburg (“Die Frequenz 
der deutschen Universitiiten von ihrer Griindung bis zur Gegenwart,” Abh. d. phil.-hist. 
Kl. d. kgl. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., XXIV [1904], 1-323, and Die Entwicklung d. Univ. 
Leipzig in den letzten hundert Jahren |Leipzig, 1909]) fail to make use of this approach. 
Volume III of the “University of Chicago Survey” has a section devoted to “faculty 
turnover,” but all the data are given in terms of length of service rather than in the 
categories here considered (F. W. Reeves ef al., The University Faculty [Chicago, 1933], 
pp. 60-66). 

4Cf. F. S. Crum, “Computation of the Percentage of Labor Turnover” (to which is 
appended “A Partial Bibliography of Recent Articles on Labor Turnover’’), Quarterly 
Publication of the American Statistical Association, XVI (June, 1919), 361-73. Professor 
Crum refers to the “statistical chaos” then existing in the field and states: “At present 
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known before the war of 1914-18, as evidenced, for example, by the 
excellent studies of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik; but no special in- 
dices were developed.s The emphasis throughout these studies, as 
their title indicates, is on the career of the individual worker, not 
on the stability of the organization in which he works; these are 
studies in the mobility of labor (Berufswechsel, Ortswechsel, Stellen- 
wechsel), but the implications for institutional continuity of this 
mobility are not drawn, nor is the analysis couched in these terms. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which publishes 
yearly data on labor turnover, has changed its method of presenta- 
tion as recently as 1929. The Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich publishes no figures on labor turnover; other European coun- 
tries which do so employ the current American method. A fairly re- 
cent Dutch book on the management of labor relations in the United 
States refers, in discussing turnover computation, to American sources 
alone, thus suggesting, together with the absence of references by 
American scholars to European sources, that analysis of labor turn- 
over in the sense indicated is essentially an American contribution 
to social science.® 

Now, since “social metabolism” and “labor turnover” (and, to a 
certain extent, migration and other demographic phenomena) are 
essentially similar processes, it will be advisable to adopt a common 
terminology before entering upon a discussion of statistical indices 
to be used in their analysis. We are dealing in both instances with 


.... there is no universally or even generally recognized method of calculating labor 
turnover” (p. 367). Paul H. Douglas, writing at the same time, refers to “‘the recent 
discovery of the extent and costs of labor turnover” which had “brought with it varying 
methods of computation” (“‘Methods of Computing Labor Turnover,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, IX (June, 1919], 402). See also Douglas’ article, ‘Labor Turnover,” in 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Cf. further P. F. Brissenden, “Labor Turnover— 
a Selected Bibliography,” Monthly Labor Review, XXIV (April, 1927), 188-203. 

5 Six studies appeared altogether, constituting Vols. CX XXIII-CXXXV (1910-12) 
of the Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, on the topic “Untersuchungen iiber 
Auslese und Anpassung (Berufswahl und Berufsschicksal der Arbeiter in den verschie- 
denen Zweigen der Grossindustrie).” 


6G. Eyskens, De Arbeider en de Bedrijfsleiding in Amerika (Brussels, 1931), chap. 
viii: ‘‘Die Stabiliteit van de Onderneming.”’ A Russian work on scientific labor man- 


agement fails even to discuss the turnover problem (O. A. Ermansky, Naootschnaya 
Organizatsia Trooda [3d ed.; Moscow, 1923]). 
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the relationship between the functioning of a group, association, or- 
ganization, or other social aggregate over a period of time and with 
changes in the personnel composition of the aforesaid aggregate. The 
effect of the personnel changes on the functioning may be said to 
constitute the problem of the significance of social metabolism; the 
measurement and description of the personnel changes the statistical 
problem. It is with the latter, narrower problem that we are con- 
cerned here. 

In the following discussion we shall be dealing with five basic 
items: the magnitude of a social aggregate at some point in time 
before any change of membership shall have taken place (the origi- 
nal group or staff, size at the beginning, etc., or, symbolically, G,); 
the same group (i.e., presumably or at least nominally the same) 
after a certain lapse of time, during which it may have lost some of 
its old or original members and gained some new ones, or in extreme 
instances may have disappeared altogether or have remained un- 
changed in any single member (G,); the sum of original members 
who have been “lost” (L), referred to as the “separations” in the 
economic literature; the sum of new members who have been added 
(A), called the “accessions” in labor turnover discussions; and, 
finally, the residue of the original group who have survived the 
period of change and therefore constitute a remainder (R). Clearly, 
then, the following relations hold by definitions 


G,—-L=R=G,-— A. 


The statistical problem of social metabolism arises when it becomes 
desirable to express the changes affecting these five quantities in the 
simplest possible way consistent with the essential nature of the 
process and at the same time in a manner which is readily under- 
standable. Instead of indicating in each instance all the separate 
items in absolute numbers, as we have done for the University of 
Vienna above, it would be less cumbersome to summarize the sig- 
nificant relationships in a series of relatives, ratios, or, best of all, in 
some one index figure, if such can be agreed upon as satisfying all 
the requirements. 

The great majority of metabolism indices proposed by writers on 
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labor turnover have taken the form of ratios between either the 
total number of workers on the pay roll or the equivalent number of 
full-time workers (making allowances for absentees), and the total 
number of losses (separations), or of additions (accessions), or of 
losses and additions taken together, or of replacements (equal to 
whichever of the two items, losses or additions, is the smaller), 
the former being the denominator and the latter the numerator in 
the ratio. The various methods may be reduced to three basic 
types, which consider the “turnover index” to be the separation 
rate, the replacement rate, or the flux rate (flux equals losses plus 
gains), respectively.’ 

1. Turnover as separation.—In its simplest form this index de- 
fines turnover as the percentage which losses constitute of the aver- 
age size of the group throughout the period: 


2L 


First proposed by the National Conference of Employment Man- 
agers, meeting at Rochester, May 9-11, 1918,° it was officially 
adopted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and used in their periodi- 
cal official reports until 1929, when it was abandoned as a result of 
widespread criticism.® 

A further refinement of this method of calculating turnover is the 
subdivision of “‘separations”’ into those which are “avoidable” and 


7B. Emmet (“Nature and Computation of Labor Turnover,” Journal of Political 
Economy, XXVII [February, 1919], 105-16) suggests a variant from the general tend- 
ency—namely, that turnover be expressed as the percentage which the excess of 
workers actually employed above the equivalent number of full-time workers (defined 
on the basis of three thousand work-hours per year) constitutes of the number of 
workers actually employed. This suggestion has not, so far as the writer is aware, been 
followed. It appears to confuse absenteeism with turnover, and it is evidently cumber- 
some to use in calculation. 


8 Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, VI (June, 1918), 172. 


°D. Yoder, Personnel and Labor Relations (New York, 1938), p. 212. The “‘separa- 
tion basis’”’ was also accepted by S. H. Slichter, The Turnover of Factory Labor (New 
York, 1919), pp. 1-15, and by O. Tead and H. C. Metcalf in their standard work Per- 
sonnel Administration (3d ed.; New York, 1933), pp. 258-61, who state: “The separa- 
tion rate puts the emphasis where it belongs, on the worker who leaves: this indicates 
the source of the problem in personnel management.” 
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those which are “‘unavoidable.”*® While the aim of distinguishing 
departures over which the employer has control from those over 
which he has no control is commendable, it has been found imprac- 
ticable to apply because of the difficulty in agreeing on a definition 
of terms. In studying university faculty losses care should be taken 
to isolate those resulting from death, disability, resignation, dis- 
missal, or transferal to another institution, wherever it is possible 
to obtain the necessary information. 

The main objection to the use of losses alone as an indication of 
turnover of labor within an industrial organization is that it fails 
to distinguish between an absolute drop in the level of employment 
in a plant and the replacement of some workers by others. 

2. Turnover as replacement.—To measure this process, Douglas 
and Crum™ have proposed an index on the basis of turnover as 
replacement: 


T = 


2 (L or A [whichever is the smaller]) 
Go + G, 


But this formula overlooks the problem of absolute changes in level 
of employment as well. If there is an excess of separations over 
accessions, there will be a net decrease in staff employed; if an 
excess of accessions over separations, there will be a net increase, 


1° G. S. Watkins and P. A. Dodd, The Management of Labor Relations (New York, 
1938), pp. 229 ff. This distinction was probably first suggested by R. A. Feiss, “‘Person- 
nel and Management Problems,” Annals of the American Academy of Social and Political 
Science, LXV (May, 1916), 27-56. W. A. Berridge (“Quantitative Analysis: Some 
Applications to Personnel Problems,” Journal of Personnel Research, IV [August- 
September, 1925], 166-72) has suggested the “quit rate” (rate of voluntary depar- 
tures) as the most significant index of industrial dissatisfaction. 


Op. cit. and P. H. Douglas, “Computation of Labor Turnover: A Rejoinder,” 
American Economic Review, X (March, 1920), 106-8. H. G. Hayes, however, insists 
that “turnover,” whether in regard to men or merchandise, is generally taken to mean 
“the complete use of capital invested” and hence has nothing to do with replacement 
(“Computation of Labor Turnover,” American Economic Review, LX [December, 19109], 
903-5). It may very well be, as S. H. Nerlove has suggested, that the separation rate 
best measures the “instability of jobs’? (due to factors beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual worker or even of the individual employer), while the replacement rate measures 
the “instability of workers” (due to inefficiency or voluntary withdrawal) (‘“‘The Time 
Element in Labor Turnover Computation,” Journal of Political Economy, XXIX 
[December, 1921], 828-32). 


_ 
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both of which indicate changes in the level of employment. Neither 
of these charges, according to the “replacement”’ definition, is in- 
cluded in “‘turnover.”’ That this procedure leads to anomalous re- 
sults can easily be seen if we compute the replacement rate in the 
faculty of the University of Vienna for the two one-year periods 


described above: 
Replacement Rate 


(Per Cent) 
4.9 


In other words the “turnover” in a year when the university lost 
almost half its faculty (49.5 per cent) was less (three-fifths) than it 
was in a year when the university lost only a twentieth (5.2 per cent) 
of its faculty. Whatever may be its advantages in the field of labor 
studies—and even there it has not been adopted—the identification 
of turnover with replacement appears to be inadvisable in the study 
of higher educational institutions, where the magnitudes are much 
smaller and the composition of personnel more differentiated, so that 
net increases and decreases in size of staff have at times great signifi- 
cance in institutional metabolism. 

3. Turnover as flux.—Because of the inadequacies of the two pre- 
ceding indices, P. F. Brissenden, one of the foremost writers in the 
field, has proposed an index on a basis of “flux,” which is taken to 
mean the sum total of all personnel changes, whether by loss or 
by addition: 

2(L + A) 


Brissenden, however, is careful to use as his denominator not the 
average size of the two groups (as the formula implies), which in 
his opinion would introduce a considerable error by including men 
listed on the pay roll but actually absent from work because of 
sickness, bad weather, and other “‘acts of God,” but prefers what 
he calls the “equivalent number of full-time workers,” a figure de- 
rived by dividing the year’s total work-hours by three thousand. 
Since this method of computation is applicable only to industrial 
situations, his index is here expressed in more general terms suitable 
to the present context. In the study of university metabolism the 
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problem of whether to include professors who are “on leave,” 
“emeritus,”’ etc., is a very real one and must be considered in rela- 
tion to the meaning of these various statuses in the institutions 
under examination.” The “flux rate” thus gives a summation of 
the separation and accession rates. It is, in fact, rather meaningless 
apart from them, and its author never uses it alone. This practice 
approximates that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the present 
time, which lists only the separation rate (itemized according to 
“quits,” on the worker’s initiative; “layoffs,” on the employer’s 
initiative but without prejudice to the worker; and “‘discharges,”’ 
on the employer’s initiative with prejudice to the worker) and the 
accession rate, but no more complex “‘index,’”’ not even the “flux 
rate.”’*3 

Given the two rates of which it is compounded, however, there 
is a more crucial objection to the “flux rate’’ than its being superflu- 
ous—namely, that it is statistically misleading. From the formula 
it is clear that o per cent turnover occurs whenever L + A = 0, 
which is quite in keeping with common sense. It is also clear that 
100 per cent turnover occurs whenever L + A = 3(G, +G,). If, 
for example, the original group is 100, losses 50, gains 50, and the 
new group 100, there is, according to the formula, 100 per cent 
turnover; but this is clearly not what is ordinarily understood by 


" Brissenden in his first writings on the subject tended to restrict the use of the term 
“turnover” to “replacement,” speaking of the above ratio as the “labor flux rate” 
(cf. “The Measurement of Labor Mobility,” Journal of Political Economy, XXVIII 
[June, 1920], 441-76, and “The Mobility of Labor in American Industry,” Monthly 
Labor Review, X [June, 1920], 35-56); but in his book, Labor Turnover in Industry (in 
collaboration with E. Frankel [New York, 1922]), he states: ‘This flux or total labor 
change rate is believed to constitute the best single index to the general stability situa- 
tion in any plant or group of plants and in subdivisions within individual establish- 
ments” (p. 23). But, he adds, the accession rate and the separation rates “‘should be 
shown separately in order to reveal the whole stability situation” (ibid.). 


13 This method of presentation, either in tabular or in graphical form, may be seen 
in the monthly mimeographed releases of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (e.g., No. 
7571, March, 1939: ““Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments”). The proce- 
dure used by the Bureau in collecting and analyzing monthly turnover data from five 
thousand manufacturing establishments employing approximately two million workers 
is given in the 1936 edition of the Handbook of Labor Statistics (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bull. 616), pp. 801-11. Summaries of the data also appear every month in the 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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the term, which implies total replacement. The error is introduced 
by taking the sum rather than the arithmetic mean of the losses and 
additions as the numerator of the index. For these reasons the “‘flux 
rate” cannot be accepted as a satisfactory measure of metabolism. 

The curious result of the whole development, then, from the “sta- 
tistical chaos” noted by Professor Crum in 1919 down to the current 
practice of the United States government, is that, although many 
“indices” have been proposed, none has been accepted. Instead, the 
data are presented in terms of the two basic rates of accession and 
separation. No single ratio has proved sufficiently satisfactory to 
establish itself in general usage. From this fact sociological investi- 
gators of “metabolism” rates might perhaps have learned to be 
cautious in using compound indices. But such is not the case. In 
the following discussion current practice by sociologists will be criti- 
cized and further possibilities in the realm of compound metabolism 
indices will be explored. 


II 


The index used by Sorokin and Anderson in their study of metabo- 
lism rates in the faculties of four American universities is a variant 
of the flux rate of Brissenden. Like the flux rate, what the authors 
call the “‘index of total turnover” has as its numerator the sum of 
the losses and additions, but where the index used by Brissenden 
employs as a denominator a figure which amounts to an average 
of the sizes of the group during the period under consideration, the 
Sorokin-Anderson index contents itself merely with the size of the 
group at the beginning of the period. Their index thus expresses 
the percentage which the sum of the losses and additions constitutes 
of the original group:"4 


L+A 


Total turnover = = 
Go 


X 100 


Whenever there are no changes at all—whenever, that is, L + A 
= o—there is no turnover: total turnover = o per cent. This is 
logical and accords with common sense. At the other extreme, how- 
ever, like the flux rate, this index is unreliable. If all the members 


14 Op. cit., p. 325. 


= 
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of a group leave and are replaced by an equal number of new mem- 
bers, one can legitimately speak of 100 per cent turnover. That is, 
whenever R = 0 or L = G, and A = G,, then the turnover is 100 
per cent. But, in terms of the Sorokin-Anderson formula, turnover 
is 100 per cent whenever L + A = G, which is patently absurd, 
since it states that any sum of losses and gains which happens to 
equal the size of the original group, regardless of the size of the 
new group, constitutes 100 per cent turnover. Thus, if we start 
with an original group numbering 100 members, lose 85, leaving a 
remainder of 15, add 15, giving a new group of 30, there is, according 
to the formula, 100 per cent turnover. Reverse the figures of losses 
and additions, leaving a remainder of 85 and giving a new group 
of 170, and the index remains exactly what it was. When one numer- 
ical index purports to describe two such different situations, it is 
clear that something is wrong. The trouble with this index is that 
it overlooks the size of the group resulting from the changes. It 
contains the further error noted above in connection with the flux 
rate of taking the sum rather than the average of the losses and 
gains. As long as the total size of the group fluctuates only slightly, 
and as long as the “total changes” are small in comparison with the 
size of the group, this index appears to be a fairly reliable reflector 
of group metabolism, since the error introduced by neglecting the 
size of the new group is concealed; but, in the absence of these con- 
ditions, its descriptive value is considerably diminished. 

A second form of social metabolism index is that used by Lunden.*s 
This writer, building on the basis of the replacement rate, takes as 
his index the percentage which the losses or the additions, which- 
ever is the smaller, constitutes of the original group: 


L or A (whichever is smaller) 
Go 


Turnover = 


Here again, it will be noted, a sociologist has taken over an index 
from the field of labor turnover but has so modified it as to destroy 
most of its usefulness. Why has Lunden, like Sorokin and Ander- 
son, reduced the denominator of his ratio from the average of the 


8 Op. cit., p. 371, N. 2. 


3 
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group size throughout the period to merely the size at the time of 
beginning? The replacement rate even as used in its original form 
had certain distinct limitations as an index of metabolism, as indi- 
cated above, but Lunden’s modification intensified rather than di- 
minished these limitations. In terms of his formula o per cent turn- 
over occurs whenever either L or A, or both, are equal to zero. This 
means, however, that the group might double in size, without con- 
comitant losses, or might halve, or disappear altogether, without 
concomitant additions, end still have ‘‘o per cent turnover.”’ This 
may correspond with the literal meaning of the term “turnover,” 
but it hardly seems appropriate in connection with an index the 
main usefulness of which is to indicate relative degrees of continuity 
and discontinuity in the life of groups. The significance of the con- 
cept “roo per cent turnover,” in terms of this formula, appears to 
be equally questionable, for it occurs whenever the losses are equal 
to, and the additions are equal to or greater than, the size of the 
original group. The replacement idea is valid, but the neglect of 
the size of the new group leads to anomalous results. For example, 
according to Lunden’s method of reckoning, if the original group 
has 100 members, and they are all lost, the turnover is 100 per cent if 
the additions are 100 or more, even if they be 1,000 or 10,000. 
The fact that only one of the two items—losses and additions—is 
considered, leads to very misrepresentative results when there is 
any great degree of divergence between them. If, again, the original 
group has 100 members, and they are all lost, and 2 are gained, 
T = 2 per cent; but “turnover” would also be 2 per cent if only 2 
members out of the original 100 were lost and then replaced. For 


these reasons Lunden’s metabolism index must certainly be re- 
jected.*® 


This paper has thus far surveyed the development of a theory of 
metabolism indices in one of the fields of economics and the at- 


*6 These remarks concern, of course, only that section of Lunden’s work which deals 
with “horizontal mobility.” It is unfortunate, however, that so much time and effort 
were spent in expressing data (from more than forty different higher educational insti- 
tutions) in so unrevealing a statistical form. Lunden may also be criticized for failing 
to present any of the original, absolute data in his discussion of this subject. 
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tempted application of the theory by three sociologists to another 
set of data. The economists, after twenty years of experimentation, 
had apparently abandoned the use of compound indices, favoring the 
presentation of the separation and accession rates separately, to- 
gether with the original data. The sociologists, two of whom were 
writing ten, and one twenty, years after the discussion originated, 
attempted to employ compound indices (Sorokin and Anderson also 
use simple indices), which are open to serious criticism. Is this all 
that there is to be said about the theory of metabolism indices, or 
are there further possibilities? Before closing this part of the dis- 
cussion, the writer would like to propose one further variant, which, 
so far as he is aware, has neither been used nor suggested before. 

Obviously, one way to state the essential changes in group mem- 
bership would be to indicate in each instance the percentage which 
the losses constitute of the original group and the percentage which 
the additions constitute of the new group. For example, in the case 
given, the percentage of new members added to the staff of the 
University of Vienna between the academic years 1936/7 and 1937/8 
was 4.9, and between the years 1937/8 and 1938/9, 4.3; but the 
percentage lost in the same two periods was 5.2 for the first period 
and 49.5 for the second. The latter two figures indicate significantly 
and accurately one aspect of the change in metabolism from one 
period to the next. The use of each group separately as denominator 
rather than an average of the two (as in the labor turnover acces- 
sion and separation rates) also has an obvious advantage in the 
field of university faculty metabolism, where the personnel changes 
are, as a rule, intermittent rather than continuous, occurring en bloc 
between academic years. But this still leaves two rates rather than 
one. 


The common-sense theory of a turnover index is that it should 
accurately reflect the percentage which both the additions and the 
losses constitute of the average of both the groups. This sort of 
index would be built on the same basis as that used by Sorokin and 
Anderson but would avoid its major weakness, the omission of the 
new group. It would further employ an average of the gains and 
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losses rather than their sum total, which again seems more in keep- 
ing with common sense. If this reasoning is correct, then 


L+A 
Go + 


Turnover = 


Total absence of turnover, according to this formula, would require 
that the sum of the losses and additions should be equal to zero, 
which is just what o per cent turnover implies. On the other hand, 
100 per cent turnover could exist only if the sum total of losses and 
additions exactly equaled the sum total of the sizes of the two 
groups, that is, only when all the membership was replaced and no 
more than replaced. At this value, turnover would be identified 
with replacement. Any further increase of the group beyond full 
replacement would push the turnover index above too per cent 
(which is not the case with a simple “‘replacement index’’). In this 
formula, therefore, as in none of the others, there is a complete cor- 
respondance between common-sense expectation and algebraic de- 
scription. In the Vienna case, turnover (in this sense) increases from 
5-1 per cent during the last pre-Nazi year to 33.9 per cent for the 
critical year that followed. 

Since the aim in employing turnover indices is the analysis of 
institutional stability and continuity, it is possibly more meaningful 
to think of the process of change, not in terms of the losses and addi- 
tions of membership, but rather in terms of that group which sur- 
vives the period of change, the stable remainder. The percentage 
which the remainder constitutes of the average size of the two groups 
indicates literally the stability of the group throughout the period 
of change, that is, the extent to which the membership remains 
unchanged. We may call this percentage a “stability index” :”” 

X 100. 
From the standpoint of common sense this stability index tells the 
same story as the previous turnover index, but from the opposite 


7 The term “stability” has, of course, been used in this connection before; the writer 
is unaware, however, of this particular formulation. Lively and Beck, in their study of 
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approach. If the turnover index of any group is X, the stability 
index will be too — X. In other words 


2R L+A 


since, multiplying through by the denominator, we have 
2R+L+A=G,+G,, 


which simply states that the total size of both groups, taken to- 
gether, is equal to twice the remainder common to both of them 
plus the losses and the additions, which is correct by definition. 
The stability index also meets the tests applied to the previous in- 
dices, since o per cent stability (i.e., 100 per cent turnover) exists 
only when R = o—in other words, when all members are replaced— 
and too per cent stability (i.e., o per cent turnover) exists only when 
R = G, = G,—in other words, when there are no losses and no 
additions. To return once more to the Vienna case, the stability 
index, which had during the preceding six years fluctuated at a 
very high level between 94.2 and 96.0, dropped in the seventh year, 
when Hitler marched into Vienna, to 66.1. 

This index, expressing metabolism in terms of stability rather than 
turnover (the ambiguities of this term have been indicated above), 


the mobility of the open-country population in Ohio, introduce what they call an 
“index of stability,” defined as ‘‘the ratio of the number of households which had al- 
ways lived in the area in question to the number of households who had not always lived 
in the area” (C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, Movement of Open Country Population in 
Ohio. I. The Family Aspect [Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 467, Novem- 
ber, 1930], pp. 24-25). In the terminology used in this discussion this is equivalent to 
taking the ratio of the remainder to the additions, a wholly different conception from 
that suggested above. The suggestion has also appeared in the labor-turnover discus- 
sions that a “continuance rate,” consisting of the ratio of the men on the pay roll all 
through a given period to the men on the pay roll at the beginning, be substituted for 
any of the various turnover indices. This differs from the stability index here suggested 
only in taking the original group rather than the average size of the group throughout 
the period as the base. This “‘continuance rate’’ stands to the “separation rate” in the 
same relation as the turnover index proposed above stands to the stability index: the 
sums in each case equal unity. The continuance rate, therefore, suffers from the same 
drawbacks as those discussed above in connection with separation rate. (The continu- 
ance rate is proposed in F. E. Baridon and E. H. Loomis, Personnel Problems (New York, 
1931], P- 135-) 
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meets all the requirements of a suitable index of the continuity of a 
group in terms of personnel maintenance. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it alone is adequate to describe all the significant aspects 
of the metabolism process. It is the considered opinion of the present 
writer that the stability index is the most satisfactory single indi- 
cator but that any description of the process should give as well 
the percentages which the losses constitute of the original group and 
which the additions constitute of the new group, together with at 
least one of the three items, G,, R, or G,, since from any one the 
other two can be derived if the above ratios are given. 


IV 


The following remarks are to be taken as illustrations of a tech- 
nique of statistical description rather than as constituting an ex- 
haustive analysis of an empirical situation.” 


TABLE 1 
METABOLISM IN AUSTRIA’S THREE UNIVERSITIES 
1936/7-1937/8 AND 1937/8-1938/9 


UNIVERSITY 

|1936/7-|1937/8-| 

1936/7 | 1937/8 | 1937/8 | 1938/9 | 5037/8 | 1938/9 | 1937/8 | 1938/9 | 1937/8 | 1038/0 

eee a 615 615 325 5.2 49.5 4.9 4:3 94.9 66.1 
Innsbruck........ 133 134 134 102 7.§ 19.7 8.2 5.9 92.1 81.4 
SS ee 168 160 160 126 10.7 23.7 6.2 3.8 92.5 85.2 
eee 918 909 909 553 6.5 41.8 5.6 4-3 94.0 72.3 


As a first step toward understanding the incidence of Naziism on 
Austrian university faculties we may examine the changes in the 
three universities comparatively and together (see Table 1). Sum- 
marizing these changes in terms of the net increases or decreases of 
the size of the staff and in the three basic indices, we have Table 2. 
Here we see depicted, in terms of faculty metabolism differentials, 

*8 For an approach to this latter aspect of the problem see the writer’s “Faculty 
Metabolism and Social Change in German Universities” (forthcoming), and “The Ger- 
man Universities and the Government,” Annals of the American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, CC (November, 1938), 221-22 ff. A comparative study of faculty 
metabolism at Harvard is also under way. The writer wishes to express his indebtedness 


to the Harvard Committee on Research in the Social Sciences for material aid in the 
compilation of all these data and to Mrs. Paul Alexander for technical assistance. 


. 
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the effects of a political revolution on the staffs of three universities: 
the total sizes of the teaching bodies decrease by more than a third 
(between 1937/8 and 1938/9), the separation rates increase more 
than sixfold, the accession rates’? decrease, and the stability indices 


TABLE 2 
NET CHANGES IN METABOLISM, AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITIES 
1936/7—1938/9 AND 1937/8—1938/9 


University Size of Percentage | Percentage Stability 
anni Staff Lost Added Index 

Vienna Saka — 290 -t- 3 —o.6 — 28.8 
Innsbruck...... — 32 +12.2 —2.3 —10.7 
| +13.0 —2.4 — 6.3 
— 356 +35.3 —1.3 —21.7 


TABLE 3 
METABOLISM, UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA, 1928/9-1938/9 


— Old and Percentage | Percentage | Stability 
New Staffs Lost Added Index 

1928/9-1929/30...| 662-667 3.6 4.3 96.1 
1931/2-1932/3... 674-654 5.5 2.7 96.0 
1932/3-1933/4..-.| 654-058 5.8 6.4 93-9 
1933/4-1934/5....| 658-639 6.8 4.1 94.6 
1934/5-1935/0 639-024 6.7 4.5 04.5 
1935/0-1930/7... 624-017 6.3 Q4.2 
1936/7-1937/8... 617-615 5.2 4.9 94.9 
1937/8—1938/9 615-325 49.5 4.3 66.1 


fall off by almost a fourth. It is clear, moreover, that the change 
has been felt much more severely in Vienna, situated in the socialis- 
tic capital of the country, than in the smaller provincial universities, 
where sentiment favorable to National Socialism was already strong 
before the annexation. Table 3 shows the relatively catastrophic 
effect of the changes on Vienna in contrast to the preceding years, 
which were none too serene in themselves. 


19 Note that the terms “separation rate” and “accession rate” are here used as 
equivalent to “percentage lost” and “percentage added” as defined, and not in their 
current meaning in labor-turnover discussions, the only difference being that here the 
denominators are the original and new groups, respectively, rather than their average. 


= 
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Now, in order to show the differential rates of change for the 
various departments of the faculty, as well as for the two largest 
rank groups, the staff sizes and the several rates for 1937/8-1938/9, 
together with the arithmetic means of the staff sizes and the medians 
of the several rates for the preceding six years are shown in Table 4. 
Beneath the medians are given the range of fluctuation of the rates 
in the series of which the median rate is given. Finally, the net in- 
creases or decreases in rates are shown.”° 

In general, Vienna is revealed as an institution in the process of 
violent change. A few trends may be noted in passing. The great 
increase in percentage “‘lost’’ is not shared equally by the various 
divisions of the faculty. Law shows the greatest increase, with medi- 
cine also well above the other two, “philosophy” (i.e., arts and sci- 
ences) and theology. The rank of Privatdozenten shows a much 
greater increase than that of the ordinary professors. The acces- 
sion rates are all low. The university is contracting rather than ex- 
panding. The almost complete absence of new appointments is in 
all probability only temporary. The greatest decrease in stability is 
registered by the law faculty. 


V 


The new method for the analysis of turnover of personnel here 
indicated, while it does not attempt to rely on the descriptive merits 
of any one index, does not, at the same time, eschew the enormous 
advantages gained in having some single compound ratio which ex- 
presses in all essentials the processes under scrutiny. By presenting 
some of the absolute figures, together with the revised forms of the 
separation and accession rates and with the summarizing stability 
index, all relevant aspects of the metabolic situation can, it is be- 
lieved, be expressed. 

While the above discussion has dealt with two fields of empirical 
study only—labor turnover in industry and faculty metabolism in 
universities—it should not be supposed that the applicability of 
metabolism indices is restricted to these alone. So remote a topic as 
the fluctuations of legal attitudes as reflected in successive codes of 


20 The use of the median in this connection is recommended by W. A. Berridge, “A 
New Set of Turnover Indexes,” Personnel Journal, VI (1927-28), 1-14. 
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law has been studied by Sorokin and Timasheff, using an approach 
which in many respects resembles that outlined in this paper: here 
it is the codes which are the “groups” and the laws which constitute 
the fluctuating “‘personnel.’’* Here and there among the studies of 
migratory movements one finds a similar approach. Students of 
population growth, whether of bacteria, insects, animals, or human 
beings, have only to think of births and in-migrants as “additions” 
and of deaths and out-migrants as “‘losses’”’ to find themselves con- 
fronting essentially the same problem. The epidemiologist studying 
the incidence of a disease, and the sociologist tracing the appear- 
ance, growth, and disappearance of religious sects, political parties, 
clubs, business organizations, associations, and societies of any sort, 
can both perhaps clarify their problems by thinking in the — 
of metabolism analysis. 

These few references suffice to suggest that the field of potential 
applicability of the concepts and descriptive devices discussed in 
this paper is at least as broad as the whole area of the demographic 
sciences. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


4 See P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1938), Vol. II, chap. 
xv: “The Fluctuation of Ethicojuridical Mentality in Criminal Law,” in collaboration 
with N. S. Timasheff. Even the terminology of metabolism analysis is employed, but 
the method is not identified as such. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CONCEPT 


In Blumer’s article “The Problem of the Concept in Social Psychology’™ he 
suggests two purported limitations of the procedure of the Committee for Con- 
ceptual Integration in the American Sociological Society: (1) it undertakes no 
study of the empirical field denoted, but instead considers the usages of terms; 
(2) the empirical or denotative item enters only as it may happen to have been 
covered by previous experience of the student making the critical analysis, or as 
it appears in the discussions of usages which are being scrutinized. 

The Committee’s criticism of Blumer’s article might be that whereas he 
proposes proper study of the empirical field he shows little evidence that he 
would profit adequately from long accumulations of others’ studies of the em- 
pirical field that are revealed in their definitions and usages. The Committee 
does not propose to make this error. In fact, the existence of the Committee 
would be amply justified even though past experience were depended upon en- 
tirely, for an enormous amount of very useful refining of present concepts can be 
done merely by co-operatively capitalizing upon the past experience of the sum 
total of sociologists that has not yet been couched in disjunctive concepts. And, 
as to Blumer’s first criticism, it should be obvious that a good deal of cleverness 
would be required to develop implications of all the existing definitions of terms 
and still to avoid taking into consideration the so-called empirical field of new 
experience. The fact is that from the start the Committee has proposed to study 
all existing definitions and usages in connection with the empirical field. At the 
outset of the project it is timely to stress the analysis of existing definitions and 
usages. When a great mass of confusion has been eliminated we can commence 
to give more emphasis to the so-called empirical field. To do the latter alone 
without attempting to profit to a maximum practicable amount by the former 
would be folly. 

The above points have been developed clearly in statements about the Com- 
mittee. Blumer could easily have ascertained the facts had he tried. 

ALBERT BLUMENTHAL 
State Teachers College 
Maryville, Missouri 


REJOINDER 


I regret any misrepresentation that I have made of the position of the Com- 
mittee on Conceptual Integration. Seemingly, I have erred in identifying the 
program of the Committee with the kind of work that Dr. Blumenthal has done 
in his series of discussions of the concept of “culture.” 

HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 
* American Journal of Sociology, XLV (1940), 707-10. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


The Census Bureau and the Social Sciences—The taking of the six- 
teenth decennial census calls attention to the function of the Bureau of 
the Census in securing social data basic to a wide range of research and 
to the rapid development, particularly in the Division of Population, of 
personnel drawn from the fields of the social sciences. A series of three 
supplementary questions appearing on the official schedules is expected 
to uncover valuable information regarding population trends: (1) Has 
this woman been married more than once? (2) Age at first marriage? (3) 
Number of children (excluding still-births) ever born? 

The last effort by the Board of the Census to secure concrete facts on 
the number of children borne by each woman was made in 1910. The 
questions asked at that time were virtually the same as those in the cur- 
rent schedule. The same or similar questions were asked in the censuses 
of 1890 and 1900, while as early as 1875 the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts asked in its state census: How many children have you ever 
had? 

Tables to be published following the 1940 census will include most, if 
not all, of the following classifications: number of children ever born ac- 
cording to age of mother; length of married life; education of parents; 
color; native or foreign born; income or occupational groups; rental or 
owner’s valuation of home. Further breakdown will list these classifica- 
tions according to geographic regions (United States as a whole, state, 
counties, cities, and type of community—rural, farm or non-farm, urban). 

Leon E. Truesdell, Ph.D., Robert Brookings Graduate School, 1928, 
first came to the Census in 1911 and has been chief statistician for Popu- 
lation since 1925. Dr. Truesdell, who is president of the Population Asso- 
ciation of America, has the chief responsibility for the organization and 
conduct of the population census. The present organization of the Census 
Bureau, enlarged by the recent appointment of a number of doctors of 
philosophy and others with advanced degrees in the social sciences to the 
staff of the Division of Population, indicates the different types of special- 
ists required for the population census. 

Philip M. Hauser, Ph.D., Chicago, 1938, has been made assistant chief 
statistician for Population. Previously he directed studies for the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and Work Projects Administration and 
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served as assistant chief statistician on the National Unemployment Cen- 
sus, 1937. 

W. Edwards Deming, Ph.D., Yale, 1928, is on loan from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the Census Bureau, as mathematical advisor to 
the chief statistician for Population, he is experimenting with sampling 
methods for the 5 per cent sample survey to be made as a supplement to 
the 1940 census. 

A. Ross Eckler, Ph.L., Harvard, 1934, comes to the Census Bureau 
from the Work Projects Administration, where he was assistant director of 
research. As chief of the Unemployment and Income Statistics Section, 
he will direct the compilation of income- and employment-status data in 
the 1940 census. 

The position of chief of the Housing Statistics Section has been assigned 
to Howard G. Brunsman, M.A., Ohio State University, 1929. He comes 
to the Census Bureau from the Federal Housing Administration, where he 
had been associate director of the Division of Economics and Statistics 
since 1935. He was associate director of the Financial Survey of Urban 
Housing conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in 1934. 

Richard O. Lang, Ph.D., 1936, University of Chicago, who heads up 
the family statistics unit, comes to the Census Bureau from the Central 
Statistical Board. 

Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1937, recently research asso- 
ciate in the School of Public Affairs at Princeton University, will be in 
charge of the statistics relating to internal migration and will also direct 
the making of population estimates. 

Paul C. Glick, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1938, has been appointed to assist in 
the planning and analysis of general population and family statistics. 

The job of administrative officer, which in census work carries with it 
many technical responsibilities, is assigned to Glen S. Taylor, M.A., Wis- 
consin, 1932. Mr. Taylor will be responsible for the planning and the ex- 
ecution of the various technical instructions relating to coding, editing, 
and result work, and for efficient and rapid production. 

Edward P. Staudt, M.A., Columbia, 1936, who has directed housing 
surveys for the F.E.R.A. and W.P.A., is assisting in the planning and 
conduct of the Housing Census. A. J. Jaffe, assistant social science 
analyst on population problems, M.A., 1938, University of Chicago, was 
engaged in social research at the University from 1934 until his recent ap- 
pointment. 

John Durand, A.B., Cornell, 1933, has returned to the Census to as- 
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sist on unemployment studies. He was with the Bureau from 1933 to 
1936, working on population estimates, and since 1936 had been with the 
Princeton University office of population research. 

James L. McPherson, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1930, has been ap- 
pointed to assist in planning tabulation techniques. From 1936 to 1938 
he was with the United States Public Health Service, where he worked on 
the health survey as population analyst and in charge of coding and tabu- 
lating. 

Ernest J. McCormick, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1933, has been appointed 
to assist Dr. Alba M. Edwards on occupation statistics. Mr. McCormick 
was with the United States Employment Service from 1935 to June of 
this year and with the N.R.A. Cotton Garment Code Authority in New 
York City from 1933 to 1935. 

Jack B. Robertson, B.A., University of Texas, 1934, formerly director 
of the Dallas study of the American Youth Commission from 1936 to 
1938, has been appointed assistant social science analyst. 

The Bureau will again have the services of Dr. Alba M. Edwards, 
statistician with the Census Bureau since 1909, who will be chief of the 


Occupational and Industrial Statistics Section as in three other decennial 
censuses. 


Institute of Pacific Relations.—The Institute announces for early pub- 
lication War and Welfare: The Effects of the Sino-Japanese Conflict on 
American Social and Missionary Enterprise in China, edited by Galen M. 
Fisher; Native Welfare in the Pacific Islands by Felix M. Keesing, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii; Chinese of Siam by Kenneth P. Landon, Earlham College; 
Far Eastern News in the American Press, by Chilton R. Bush, Stanford 
University; also a study of the Japanese press by two Japanese sociologists 
and a study on foreign news in Canada by Carlton McNaught, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs; Agrarian China: Selected Source Mate- 
rial from Chinese Authors, with an introduction by R. H. Tawney, London 
School of Economics. Under way and also likely to be published this year 
are: Standards of Living in the Pacific Area, Carl L. Alsberg, University 
of California; Cultural Adjustment and Social Policy in Guam, Laura 
Thompson, University of Hawaii; a combined edition of D. K. Liou’s 
various studies of Social and Economic Conditions in Silk-producing Re- 
gions in Eastern China (with chapters on the social consequences of in- 
dustrialization) ; and the first volume of Karl August Wittfogel’s Social 
and Economic History of China. Publication office of the Institute is at 
129 East Fifty-second Street, New York City. 
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The Twentieth Century Fund.—The Fund has announced a study of 
housing needs as they present re-employment opportunities to be con- 
ducted under the direction of Miles L. Colean, who has resigned his post 
as assistant administrator of the Federal Housing Administration. The 
purpose of the investigation is to determine how residential construction 
can be stimulated, with a view to contributing substantially to the restora- 
tion of a higher level of employment and to meeting the recognized need of 
more adequate housing. 


NOTES 

Eastern Sociological Society—The annual meeting of the Society, 
whose central theme was the sociology of war, was held at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, April 27-28. An administrative innovation of the meeting 
was the issuing to all members invitations to submit reports of their re- 
search and an allotment of time for the various papers on the basis of the 
interests of the members. Robert M. MaclIver, Columbia University, 
president of the American Sociological Society, delivered an address at 
the luncheon meeting April 27. 


Michigan Sociological Society—The Society met in conjunction with 
the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, March 15, at the 
University of Michigan. The morning session was devoted to papers on 
religious groups by J. J. Burns, Nazareth College, Henry Ryskamp, Cal- 
vin College, and Paul Honigsheim, Michigan State College. The after- 
noon session was devoted to papers by C. R. Hoffer and D. L. Gibson, 
Michigan State College, on cultural resistance and a study of Father 
Coughlin by Eleanor Paperno, Wayne University. 


Southwestern Sociological Society.—The Society met jointly with the 
Southwestern Social Science Association, March 22-23, at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, with papers by R. H. Bolyard, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute; J. L. Charlton, University of Arkansas; Kenneth Evans, 
East Texas State Teachers College; Leo A. Haak, University of Tulsa; 
J. K. Johnson, East Texas State Teachers College; Ernest Manheim, 
University of Kansas City; Henry L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist 
University; J. J. Rhyne, University of Oklahoma; Mapheus Smith, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; C. W. Strow, Oklahoma State College; Walter T. 
Watson, Southern Methodist University; Fred G. Waits, Oklahoma 
Baptist University; Joseph Werlin, University of Houston; and Kurth H. 
Wolff, Southern Methodist University. A round table under the leader- 
ship of William S. Bernard, University of Colorado, was held on the 
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topic of the responsibilities of departments of sociology for offering courses 
in training for marriage. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science.—The theme of the 
fourth annual meeting held in Philadelphia, April 12-13, was ““The United 
States and Durable Peace.’’ The officers for the current year are: presi- 
dent, Ernest M. Patterson; vice-presidents, Herbert Hoover, Carl Kelsey, 
and Clarence A. Dykstra; secretary, J. P. Lichtenberger; treasurer, 
Charles J. Rhoads; assistant treasurer, Davis L. Lewis; counsel, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, and librarian, James T. Young. 


American Council on Public A ffairs.—The Council is now concentrating 
its efforts upon the sponsorship, publication, promotion, and distribution 
of scholarly studies and papers in the social sciences and is interested in 
examining manuscripts in these fields suitable for publication in book or 
pamphlet form. In its choice of publications, the Council is concerned 
with authoritativeness, significance, responsibility of the author, and 
timeliness. Manuscripts may be sent to the Council at 1721 Eye Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


American Scientific Congress—The eighth congress is being held at the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., May 10-18. The purpose of the 
Congress is to advance scientific thought and accomplishment and to as- 
sist in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union. Harold G. Moulton, Brookings Institute, is chairman of 
the section on economics and sociology, and Stuart A. Rice, Central Sta- 
tistical Board, is chairman of the section on statistics. 


American Statistical Association.—The Association has announced that 
subscriptions to the Centenary Sustaining Fund from three hundred and 
thirty-five members amount to over $10,000. The Fund is to be expanded 
during the next five years in developing the Association’s activities in di- 
rections that seem from time to time most appropriate. 


International Phenomenological Society.—Richard H. Williams, assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology at the University of Buffalo, 
has recently been elected secretary and treasurer of the Society, which 
was founded in New York, December 26, 1939. Its purpose is to further 
the development and understanding of phenomenological inquiry as 
inaugurated by Edmund Husserl. The Society plans to issue a quarterly 
journal beginning in the fall of 1940. This publication will present original 
contributions of research in phenomenology in its widest significance, 
including its application to the social sciences and psychology. Dr. Wil- 
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liams will be interested in hearing from sociologists of their interest in 
his project. 


Laguna Conference on Cooperative-Collective Farming.—The second an- 
nual conference, to be held July 4—7 at the Hotel Casa Blanca, Torreon, 
Coahuila, Mexico, will hear peasants, doctors, teachers, co-operative lead- 
ers, and agricultural engineers describe their work and tell of their experi- 
ences in helping peasants recently released from slavery build a new pat- 
tern for Mexican rural life. There will also be field trips to collective farms, 
clinics, new housing districts, women’s league headquarters, schools, and 
peasant groups. 


National Council of Parent Education —The Council is launching pub- 
lication of a bimonthly, Bulletin of Family Research and Education, whose 
function is defined as a clearing-house service including news and ab- 
stracts, emphasizing important research and insights regarding the family 
and family-life education. The Bulletin may be obtained with or without 
membership in the Council. Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


New England Conference on Family Relations.—The Conference, to be 
held at Harvard University, July 24-26, will be attended by many lead- 
ing specialists and authorities on the family and child problems. Meetings 
and round tables will be open without charge to all officially registered in 
the Harvard Summer School. Those interested in participating in the 
program may write to Carle C. Zimmerman, chairman of the New Eng- 
land Conference on Family Relations, 200 Emerson Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Phylon.—This is the title Atlanta University has given the publication 
of a Review of Race and Culture. The leading article of the first issue is 
“The South Adjusts—Downward?” by Arthur T. Raper, Agnes Scott 
College, and Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta University, managing editor of 
Phylon. W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlanta University, is editor-in-chief of this 
new publication, and Allison Davis, Dillard University, is a member of the 
editorial board. 


Psychodramatic Institute (Beacon, New York).—During the summer 
months the Institute, under the direction of J. L. Moreno, will offer train- 
ing courses in the technique of the psychodrama, with particular consid- 
eration of such problems as educational guidance, marriage counseling, 
mental disorders, social maladjustments, and research in psychodrama 
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and sociometry. Further information may be obtained by writing to the 
Institute at 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, New York. 


Recovery Association.—The Association was founded November, 1937, 
by thirty patients who were discharged as recovered from the Psychiatric 
Institute of the Illinois Research and Educational Hospitals. The Asso- 
ciation has a double purpose: (1) to provide the reassurance that comes 
from membership in an organization; and (2) to educate the community 
to remove the stigma from mental disease and to substitute facts for 
superstition and ignorance. 

With the aid of faculty members of the Northwestern Law School, the 
Association has drafted a new commitment statute to abolish court 
action and to eliminate the “court record period.’’ Under the new plan, 
a patient, after proper certification by two officers, will be admitted to a 
state hospital without petition, writ, or trial. The hospital staff will be 
required to make an examination within ten days after admission and to 
send a report to a state board of supervisors composed of officers, lawyers, 
and lay people. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—The Foundation has announced publication 
of Migration and Social Welfare by Philip E. Ryan, copies of which may 
be obtained at fifty cents each from the Foundation, 30 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 


Sumner Centennial.—Arrangements are being made by the following 
three clubs of Yale men to celebrate the centennial of the birth of William 
Graham Sumner: the newly established undergraduate sociology club, 
Raymond C. Jopling, president; the graduate sociology club, Keyes Fen- 
ton, president; and the William Graham Sumner Club, composed original- 
ly of the former students of Sumner, Julius C. Peter, Detroit, president. 

Among the names of one hundred and forty-three distinguished men 
and women who have been nominated for the ninth quinquennial election 
to the Hall of Fame for Great Americans on the Bronx campus of New 
York University is William Graham Sumner, 1840-1910, sociologist and 
economist and second president of the American Sociological Society. 
The names of the nominees seconded by the senate of New York Univer- 
sity will be included on the ballot submitted to the one hundred and four- 
teen members of the college of electors. 


United States Department of Agriculture —According to the last bulletin 
of the Bureau of Agriculture and Economics, there are now seven hundred 
and eight persons teaching courses in rural sociology in the United States. 
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Boston University—Leonard Bloom, Kent State University, will offer 
courses during the summer session. 


Bucknell University —Samuel H. Jameson, University of Oregon, will 
give courses in modern social institutions and racial relations during the 
summer session. 


University of California.—During the summer session Floyd N. House, 
University of Virginia, will offer courses in introductory sociology and 
contemporary sociological theory. 


Catholic University of America.—The Reverend Paul H. Furfey has 
been appointed head of the department of sociology. 


Central Y.M.C.A. College (Chicago).—Clifford R. Shaw and Jesse A. 
Jacobs, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, are offering a seminar in 
criminology during the current semester. Siegfried Marck, formerly of 
the University of Breslau, who has recently joined the faculty, is lecturing 
on the European backgrounds of sociology, methodology, and social insti- 
tutions. Charles N. Elliott is teaching part time during the spring semes- 
ter. 


Colgate University—Norman E. Himes has been appointed editor of 
the social science series published by Longmans, Green and Company. 


University of Colorado.—Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa, and Wil- 
lard Waller, Columbia University, will offer courses during the summer 
quarter. 


Columbia University.—Effective July 1, R. E. Chaddock has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of social sciences. A. G. Truxal, Dart- 
mouth College, and S. H. Prince, Dalhousie University, will give courses 
during the summer session. 


University of Connecticut.—Harold Jacoby, College of the Pacific, will 
offer courses in principles of sociology and contemporary social problems 
during the summer session. 


Duke University —During the summer session Guy V. Price, Teachers 
College of Kansas City, will give courses in general sociology, child wel- 
fare, social pathology, and criminology, and Fred R. Yoder, State Col- 
lege of Washington, will teach general sociology and rural sociology. 
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Kent State University —Roy E. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Harley Preston, Indiana University, and Joseph Roucek, Hofstra College, 
will be on the staff during the summer session. John F. Cuber has been 
promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


University of Kentucky.—Robert N. Ford, University of Pittsburgh, is 
filling the vacancy, during the current semester, created by the resigna- 
tion of M. G. Caldwell, who accepted a position with the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Olive M. Stone, College of William and Mary, 
will offer a course in marriage and the family during the first term of the 
summer session. 


McGill University —Robert E. L. Faris has resigned to accept an ap- 
pointment as associate professor of sociology at Bryn Mawr College. 


Michigan State College.—E. R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, and 


Harriet Mowrer, will offer a course on marriage during the summer ses- 
sion. 


University of Minnesota.-—During the first term of the summer session, 


J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, will give courses in social interaction and 
the family. 


Morehouse College—Under the sponsorship of the department of soci- 
ology, W. R. Chivers, chairman, in co-operation with the Division of 
Negro Affairs of the National Youth Administration, a series of weekly 
forums beginning November 1 was held on the subject of ‘Southern 
Problems.” The purpose of the series was to show the political, educa- 
tional, social, and economic problems of the south from a particular 
standpoint of the southern Negro. 


New York University.—Eight social science field laboratory fellowships 
are being offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for work to 
be done on the Pomo Indians of California during the summer of 1940. 
Communications should be addressed to B. W. Aginsky, Washington 
Square College, New York University. 


University of North Carolina.—During the summer session J. Stewart 
Burgess, Temple University, will give courses in introductory sociology, 
and social progress and social values; Ray V. Sowers, Florida Southern 
College, will teach a course on the family; and B. O. Williams, Clemson 
College, will offer a course in population. 
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Northwestern University —J. P. Lippincott Company has announced 
for early publication Disorganization: Personal and Sccial by Ernest R. 
Mowrer. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., has published in its ‘“Borzoi Series” The 
Economic Life of Primitive Peoples by Melville J. Herskovits. 


University of Oregon.—During the summer session Meyer Nimkoff, 
Bucknell University, will give courses in general sociology, marriage and 
the family, and social change. 


Pennsylvania State College—Duane V. Ramsey has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 


Smith College-—Kimball Young, Queens College, will give courses in 
culture and personality and in group psychology in the Summer School of 
Social Work. 


University of Southern California.—Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University, will offer courses on fundamentals of sociology and social 
progress and current trends during the summer session. 


Stanford University—During the summer quarter Howard Becker, 
University of Wisconsin, will give courses on ‘‘Social Thought from Lore 
to Science,” and “Personality, Conduct, and Culture.” 


University of Texas.—Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College, is 
scheduled to teach during the first six weeks of the summer session. 


University of Utah—Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, 
will teach courses in sociology and social work during the summer session. 
Henry H. Frost, Jr., University of California, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology. 


University of Virginia.—W. J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University, will give 
courses in introductory sociology during the summer quarter. 


University of Washington.—Arthur E. Wood, University of Michigan, 
will teach the sociology of religion and the family during the first term of 
the summer session. 


Wellesley College—‘“‘Building Democracy”’ is the theme of the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress to be held July 6-20, in which an effort will 
be made to define the interests of occupational classes and the means by 
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which they are seeking to release their aims. Further information may be 


obtained by writing Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New 
York. 


University of West Virginia.—During the summer session Charles M. 
Burrows, Simpson College, will give courses in race problems, crime and 
delinquency, and rural community organization. 


University of Wisconsin.—Paul R. Farnsworth, Stanford University, 
has been teaching during the current year in place of Kimball Young, who 
has been on leave. Professor Farnsworth will give courses in social psy- 
chology, and personality and social adjustment, during the summer ses- 
sion. J. H. Mathews, chairman of the department of chemistry, will offer 
a course on the identification of criminals during the summer session. 
F. S. Crofts and Company have announced for publication this spring 
Personality and Problems of Adjustment by Kimball Young. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press has published Research Materials in the Social Sci- 
ences: An Annotated Guide for Graduate Students by Louis Kaplan, and 


Bibliographical Citation in the Social Sciences: A Handbook of Style by 
Livia Appel. 


PERSONAL 


Houghton Mifflin Company is offering prizes of twenty-five hundred 
dollars each for accepted manuscripts on the subject “Life in America.” 
Houghton Mifflin has also announced two literary fellowships for 19¢40— 
one for fiction and one for nonfiction—of fifteen hundred dollars each. 
The awards will be made “on the basis of promise rather than per- 
formance.” Manuscripts should reach the company on or before Septem- 
ber 15. Application forms for both types of award may be secured from 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. 


E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, has received the Anisfield 
award for his recently published The Negro Family in the United States. 
Professor Frazier has also been awarded a fellowship by the Guggenheim 
Foundation to make a comparative study of the Negro family in the 
West Indies and Brazil. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Public Opinion. By Witt1amM ALBic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., 1939. Pp. xiiit+486. $4.00. 

This survey of social science aspects of symbolic phenomena corre- 
sponds to rather pressing needs arising out of the expanding pedagogic 
concern with this field as well as out of the rapid accumulation of special- 
ized research results bearing on it. By the exhibition of a wide range of 
relevant data and of hypotheses of previous students (also, one should not 
omit reference to a competent selection of suggestive anecdotes) this vol- 
ume supplements recent comprehensive treatises, such as Dr. Doob’s on 
Propaganda, which concentrate on the construction of an apparatus of 
terms and generalizations of their own. If the richness of the content of 
Dr. Albig’s opus makes it an important contribution to the literature of 
its field, it cannot be said to have achieved the same degree of success 
with reference to the integration of the wealth of material presented. In 
any study of the vast scope of Dr. Albig’s the problem of a proper classifi- 
cation becomes important. Dr. Albig uses a number of classificatory prin- 
ciples; but he does not care to make them sufficiently explicit, and he does 
not choose to “‘go through” with any one of them—without, however, 
indicating which spots in any given classification he prefers to leave 
“‘blank”’ (as to systematic treatment) and where the reader may find clues 
for such a treatment under other headings. Thus, for example, a classifi- 
cation of public opinion phenomena according to the social objects re- 
ferred to is introduced (implicitly rather than explicitly) with chapter vi 
—The Leader and Personal Symbolism.” But the reviewer has not been 
able to find an equally focused discussion on “legends and myths” glori- 
fying ‘‘ourselves,’’ as distinct from our leader, and vilifying ‘‘them” as 
distinguished from “their” leaders. The problem of the relationship of the 
symbol patterns referring to individuals to those alluding to groups de- 
serves, however, explicit mention. Or, to take another instance, the classi- 
fication of public opinion phenomena according to causative factors is 
introduced by the presence of chapter ix, ‘“The Geographic Distribution of 
Group Opinion,” which deals mainly with “ecological” causative factors; 
but no systematic treatment is given to nonspatial aspects of, say, eco- 
nomic factors (nor does the Subject Index give a clue as to where refer- 
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ences in this direction may be found); and certain psychological deter- 
minants are treated in chapter iv on ‘‘Psychological Processes and Opin- 
ion” without establishing a close-enough rapprochement between the 
analysis of such “‘predispositional’’ factors and that of “environmental’’ 
factors as treated in the “‘geographic”’ chapter mentioned. Such examples 
could be multiplied. As Dr. Albig thus uses—as it is, of course, desirable— 
a plurality of classificatory principles, overlappings are bound to occur. 
This is evidently unobjectionable but seems to call for a rather pedantic 
system of cross-references in order not to lose sight of the structure of the 
field as a whole (particularly, but not exclusively, for pedagogic purposes). 
Dr. Albig, however—and these again are a few, but by no means all, in- 
stances available—treats the ‘‘red herring” technique, the technique of 
positive rather than negative appeals, and the technique of assertion 
rather than argument, in two widely separated chapters—chapter xiii on 
“Opinion Change” and chapter xviii on ‘The Art of Propaganda”’— 
without saying a word about these recurrences. Nor does he make suf- 
ficiently explicit the relationships prevailing between the psychological 
mechanisms of “subjects” (sketched in chap. iv) and the propaganda 
devices (related in chap. xviii), the effectiveness of which is evidently 
predicated upon the existence of the aforementioned mechanisms. 

If thus the classification devices employed as well as the interrelation- 
ships between generalizations established seem capable of improvement, a 
similar point can be made with reference to the relationships between 
generalizations, on the one hand, and “data,” on the other. Obviously in 
the present stage of the social sciences we are not able to present all, or 
even a substantial proportion of the data available as particular in- 
stances of rather well-confirmed generalizations; but we can at least order 
them to questions for uniform relationships if not to answers. Dr. Albig, 
however, chooses to alternate between “generalizing” chapters and main- 
ly ‘merely descriptive” chapters, such as those on “‘censorship” and the 
various “‘channels” (incidentally, the Egyptian “‘Wafd” is not a radio 
station as p. 358 seems to imply). 

As far as the selection of data presented is concerned, the book is not 
free from the all too universal tendency of concentrating on organization, 
channels, and quantity at the expense of symbol contents. A representa- 
tive instance of this may be found in the passages on totalitarian propa- 
ganda (pp. 298-301). The author states that “‘dictatorial propaganda .... 
strives to align people with state programs. The methods used and the 
success achieved vary with the situation. .... In this discussion we can- 
not attempt to summarize even one particular case.”” But the nomen- 
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clature of the divisions and subdivisions of Mr. Goebbels’ ministry are 
presented in extenso. 

Behind the dualism of generalizations and data stands Dr. Albig’s as- 
sertion concerning the impossibility of a perfect system of general proposi- 
tions on public opinion. Such a contention seems to be implied in his 
statement about propaganda that “there cam be no hard-and-fast rules 
that may be experimentally verified about such procedures’”™ (p. 318), 
apparently because “the situation in which each issue occurs is... . 
unique” (p. 311). Lack of space forbids us to attempt a refutation of this 
assertion which decides in an “‘aprioric’’ fashion what seems to the re- 
viewer to be a question of ‘“‘aposterioric” nature. Dr. Albig admits that 
recent generations of social scientists have been at least partially success- 
ful in the venture of generalizing about advertising. He must be aware 
that their early efforts were greeted with the same pessimistic prognoses 
which he now utters with reference to the embryonic science of propa- 
ganda. 


N. C. LEITES 
University of Chicago 


The Degrees of Knowledge. By JAcQuES Maritain. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xviii+475. $6.00. 

The reader who is more familiar with modern science and the scientific 
method than with the theology of the Catholic church, the Thomist 
metaphysics, and with religious mysticism will close this book more 
puzzled than instructed. Maritain is an orthodox Catholic, a Thomist 
philosopher, a poet, and a mystic; these several attributes color and ob- 
scure his pages. He gives us an abundance of assertions and a paucity of 
analysis and definitions, particularly of such terms as “knowledge,’’ the 
play on which is the major theme of the book. Knowledge may refer to 
verified and ordered experience, recorded in books or transmitted in 
human tradition; it may refer to the fractions of this acquired in the 
lifetime of the individual; or it may refer to the direct conscious experiences 
of the individual, which are purely personal (e.g., I “know” that I had 
that dream, that headache, that euphoria; I “know” I saw those pink 
elephants). The accumulation and acquisition of knowledge in all these 
respects involve a normal brain and the laws of memory, except as to 
direct personal experiences like hallucinations. Knowledge may vary in 
degree of completeness, universality, and possible significance (“‘value’’). 
But such matters should be settled by experimental analysis, and reason, 
not by prophecy and personal assertions. 


t Italics mine. 
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The introductory chapter is an orthodox mystical sermon. Having in- 
formed us, in the Preface, that “‘man is not in a state of pure nature, but of 
a nature once fallen and redeemed,”’ Maritain introduces three ascending 
categories of knowledge: (1) knowledge through senses (in collated form, 
science), (2) knowledge through reason (metaphysics), and (3) the highest 
form of knowledge, mystical experience, achieved by a few, through reli- 
gion. Neither category appears to depend on or to flow naturally into the 
other. Thus, metaphysics deals with the ‘“‘universal principles” and the 
“eternal verities,’’ whatever they are, and does not even need to refer to 
modern science (““The phenomenological sciences have freed metaphysics 
from the necessity of explaining the stuff of sensible nature” [p. 19]). This 
highest, or mystical knowledge, is also spoken of as the highest wisdom and 
strangely enough, at times, as the antithesis to knowledge (“This highest 
knowledge presupposes the renunciation of knowledge’’). As mystical 
experience constitutes the highest (most certain?) form of knowledge, 
many changes are wrought on this theme, that is, the method and the 
results of attaining to this state of knowledge, as witness the following: 

There is no question of an intellectual elevation above the intelligible, of 
rising by metaphysics .. . . to the abolition of natural intellection in a super- 
intelligibility of angelic ecstasies. .... Here the soul finds pastures, and feeds 
upon its God..... Thus delivered from the sensible world and the intellectual, 
alike, the soul enters into the mysterious obscurity of holy ignorance, and re- 
nouncing all the gifts of science, loses itself in him who can neither be seen nor 
seized; .... united to the unknown... . by reason of its renouncement of all 
science; finally drawing from this absolute ignorance a comprehension which the 
understanding could never have won [pp. 16-18]. 


The main part of the volume (pp. 29-301) is taken up with a restate- 
ment of the Thomist philosophy and with a brief glance at modern 
science, especially mathematics and physics, from the comfortable heights 
of metaphysics. The author has little to say of modern geology and cos- 
mology, and nothing about modern anthropology. He is somewhat less 
pontifical and mystical in these chapters, but religion and mysticism are 
appealed to here and there, and we are told that “metaphysics should be 
the regulative science, par excellence” (p. 51), and that ‘Rome is the 
capital of the world” (p. 21)—statements which make one question 
Maritain’s understanding of the method and the spirit of modern science. 
After telling scientists that ““Thomist philosophy rather than any other 
is in position to supply the sciences with the metaphysical framework, 
where they can follow out at ease the necessities of their own proper de- 
velopment” (p. 83), he informs them that the theory of evolution, applied 
to living beings as well as to the universe as a whole, “imposes on science 
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such exasperating metaphysical fetters.’’ This is surely news to most 
modern men of science. But they should at least be grateful for the 
author’s condescending tolerance of the toilers in science. They are essen- 
tially harmless and are concerned with the lowest order of knowledge or 
understanding (‘lower order of scientific demiurgy”’ [p. 3]). 

Not having read the original French the reviewer cannot state how 
much of the obscurity reflects on the translators. Four pages of errata, 
some of them serious, are listed, but there may be more of them. For ex- 
ample, the author speaks of the ‘‘psychico-chemical properties of the 
wood” in a table. Some of the phrases, such as ‘feeding on God,” “a 
taste, a touch, a sweetness of God,” etc., seem crude anthropomorphisms; 
reminding one of the dialogues in Green Pastures and of the sermons of 
Father Divine. I presume this is the poet speaking, but Jacques Maritain 
is known as a philosopher or metaphysician rather than as a poet. Accord- 
ing to the publisher’s blurb on the jacket, Maritain is today ‘supreme 
among the European philosophers,” and this is his ideal metaphysician: 
“Metaphysics wishes purely to contemplate, to over-pass reason, and 
enter into pure intellection, aspires to the unity of a simple gaze”’ (p. 6). 
The “gaze” is probably metaphorical. Evidently the poet and the mystic 
are speaking. But, even so, the author’s meaning will not be clear to 
some readers, and the unregenerate might be tempted to substitute “‘gas”’ 
for “gaze.’’ Maritain, the mystic, has achieved in this book, to use the 
author’s own diction, “‘an intellectual elevation above the intelligible, 
a rising by metaphysics ....to the abolition of natural intellection.”’ 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Business and Capitalism. By N.S. B. Gras. New York: F. S. Crofts & 

Co., 1939. Pp. xxii+408. $3.50. 

This is a book which is very difficult to describe at once briefly, ac- 
curately, and fairly. It is subtitled ‘‘An Introduction to Business His- 
tory,” but the first statement in the Preface (labeled ‘“Introduction’’) 
reads: ‘‘Insofar as this volume deals with business history it is a mere 
introduction” (italics mine). It is clearly a discussion of “‘stages’’ in the 
historical development of the modern world, a genus of which Professor 
Gras has given an example before, but this one is different from his 
Introduction to Economic History in ways which again are not easy to 
describe. The first three of his former stages—collectional economy, cul- 
tural nomadic economy, and settled village economy—are lumped to- 
gether and very briefly disposed of in chapter i, entitled “‘Pre-business 
Capitalism.” This is now followed by other types of capitalism, instead 
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of town economy and metropolitan economy. The new types or stages 
are petty, mercantile (two chapters), industrial, financial, and national 
capitalism, respectively. 

The aim seems to be to present a kind of combination of, or compro- 
mise between, a descriptive general view of economic evolution, involving 
the main conceptual types of economic organization, as they have been 
exemplified so far, including fascism, naziism, and the American New 
Deal (discussed in the final chapter), together with a social appraisal of 
the different forms or stages. A great deal of historical material, descrip- 
tive in a general sense and illustrative through use of concrete cases, 
is brought together and very interestingly presented. But, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, the book is distinctly more successful as a de- 
scriptive survey than it is from the standpoint of analysis. 

To the economic theorist the great change which has occurred in 
economic organization in historical times is the appearance of the “free 
enterprise” organization of production, characterized by the existence 
of enterprises or business units which hire the use of ‘productive services” 
from individual owners for a stipulated money price determined by com- 
petition in the market, initiate and direct production, and sell the product 
to individuals in another system of competitive markets. Any excess of 
return over cost is a “profit,” in a meaning quite different from that of 
mercantile profit, and none of the other “distributive shares,” about which 
center the burning economic problems of modern society, exist in a 
mercantile economy. The general outlines of enterprise organization ap- 
pear with the advent of the putting-out system, and at the same general 
period in agriculture also, through the displacement of servile status 
and customary work and dues by the wage relationship. The freeing of 
the market for capital and land involved a longer struggle. Modern so- 
ciety finally became “‘capitalistic,”” however, as an indirect consequence 
of the industrial revolution, which in itself was a technological change. 

The book under review contains no clear recognition of these facts. 
They are by no means indicated in the author’s definition of business. 
This is vague and general, as it must be if it is to fit all business in the 
course of its history. There is no serious attempt at a definition of capital, 
particularly as a quantity, though it is referred to on every other page 
in quantitative terms. And the same lack of serious attempt at analytical 
definition is notable in connection with other main concepts necessary 
for a conceptual analysis of capitalistic enterprise and which frequently 
recur in the book. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 
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Social Control: Social Organization and Disorganization in Process. By 
Paut H. Lanpis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. Pp. xxii+ 
507. $3.50. 


Fundamental Sociology. By E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+698. $3.00. 


Dr. Landis’ book should serve its purpose wel!. It is an elementary 
text which deals primarily with the agencies of social conformity. If it 
fails to achieve an explicit theoretical articulation, if at times it suffers 
from an excess of common-sense materials and an insufficiency of rigor- 
ously sifted data, yet these imperfections are offset by many merits. 

Social control is conceived as occurring both through associations defi- 
nitely organized for regulatory purposes and through diffuse sociocultural 
forces. The elaboration of this point of view runs through brief sum- 
maries of the workings of various social institutions and more diffuse 
regulatory patterns. Adequate significance is attached to “social expect- 
ancy” as an incessant, if not always effective, force of control. Ina fashion 
as unusual as it is commendable for tests in this field, Landis briefly 
reviews the historical development of the theoretical “problem of social 
order” (Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau). Omission of the usually intruded 
chapters on protopsychology (e.g., Mendelism, racial characters, instinct 
inventories) testifies that the author has avoided the encyclopedic fallacy 
of treating all elements concretely involved in society as germane to 
sociological analysis. 

This text seeks to integrate concepts on three distinct levels: the con- 
cepts of conditioned response, social interaction, and culture. The most 
effective part of the discussion deals with the ways in which the mecha- 
nisms of control are tied into the social structure and are integrated with 
the various status categories of social organization. In this connection 
Landis treats of the regulative effects of the cultural goals of age, sex, 
class, caste, and vocational categories. This discussion would be im- 
proved, however, by the addition of comparative cultural materials. 

One of the less successful portions of this book is concerned with the 
means of social control. This chapter devolves into an inventory—an 
extensive catalogue, to be sure, but nevertheless a catalogue instead of a 
theoretically ordered classification—of modes of control which are on 
wholly different levels of complexity (e.g., socialization, regulatory sym- 
bols, sanctions). A second defect is found in the extensive quotation of 
students’ accounts of mechanisms which operate as controls of their ado- 
lescent conduct. On the whole, the subjects’ own views are accepted as 
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comprising valid sociological analyses. The result is simply an empirical 

classification of particularistic factors, rather than forces, of control. 

Landis’ book can be readily adapted for use in courses introductory 
to sociology as well as for courses in social control. It should prove to be 
a stimulating and teachable text. 

Dr. Ross provides such an admirable summary of the postulates basic 
to her Fundamental Sociology that this reviewer cannot possibly improve 
upon it. These postulates, which either are “self-evident” or are “‘satis- 
factorily established by experts in other fields,” guide the discussion of 
sociological principles through the first part of the book as well as the 
interpretation of social problems in the latter half. 

The Catholic sociologist [viz., Dr. Ross] .... does not regard sociology in 
the narrow positivistic sense, and in his work he presupposes the following, 
which he considers to be satisfactorily proved by philosophy, by historical 
events and documents, by revelation and in other ways: 

1. That God exists, who is the Creator of all things, man included. 

2. That Christ, the Son of God, established the Church to which He gave 
divine authority to guide men in matters related to their supernatural 
destiny. 

3. That man has a spiritual soul which is immortal; hence he has an eternal 
destiny. 

4. That man is endowed with a free will. 

. That man is not only subject to physical (necessary) laws, but also the moral 

law. 

6. That man is a social being and has certain rights and duties which are 
common to all mankind. 


RoBERT K. MERTON 
Tulane University 


Social Control in Its Sociological Aspects. By L. L. BERNARD. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. ix+711. $4.00. 

In so far as can be ascertained from his selection of illustrative and 
other quoted materials for inclusion in this volume, Professor Bernard 
is inclined to identify social control, first of all, as an art or technique— 
the art of manipulating conduct, sentiment, and opinion with reference 
to ends or values held by the manipulators. This impression is borne out 
by his remark in the opening chapter that ‘‘as a science in its own right 
[social control] may be looked upon as an administrative aspect, or as 
the administrative theory, of each general social science” (p. 3). This 
is a narrower connotation than Park and Burgess assigned to the term 
“social control” when they defined it as “mechanisms through which 
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social groups are enabled to act.”” Bernard has a chapter entitled “Social 
Control by Means of Custom and Law,”’ but he makes no use of Spencer’s 
account of ceremonial control, and even his treatment of custom seems 
to emphasize groups’ conscious desire for social order as the sanction of 
custom rather than the objective fact that custom does tend to produce 
order in the absence of competing customs. This narrowing of the concept 
of social control may be desirable in the interests of sociological analysis 
and the discrimination of categories from one another; as a contribution 
to the grammar of the social sciences, however, this book leaves something 
to be desired. 

In the author’s Preface he ‘“‘wishes particularly to emphasize the fact 
that he did not first make an outline of this work and then seek for cases 
to illustrate the outline. The book was constructed in a wholly inductive 
manner. Years of reading and analysis of cases, accompanied by an ex- 
perimental classification and reclassification of these cases, finally resulted 
in the present form.’ This statement is easily believed; one gets the im- 
pression that the more theoretic and conceptual passages of this book, 
in the introductory chapters and elsewhere, have in the main been 
written to support the relatively concrete materials which comprise so 
large a part of its total bulk. The author seems to have been guided in 
collecting these materials by a very loose and elastic definition of his 
field of interest—an admirable research procedure, but one which, in 
this case, does not appear to have been followed by sufficient analysis 
and reflection to produce a very clear concept or theory of social control. 
The book remains little more than a collection of cases; the cases are, 
however, extremely interesting and thought-provoking. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Natural History of Population. By RAyMoND PEARL. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+416. $3.50. 

This work is the latest product of one of the world’s most distinguished 
demographers. Here Dr. Pearl delves into the problem of human popula- 
tion from the biological rather than from the social viewpoint. Chapter i 
presents the biological background; chapters ii and iii deal with biological 
problems such as innate reproductive capacity, the length of the reproduc- 
tive span, litter size, and comparison of potential with actual reproduc- 
tion rates; and chapters iv and v are devoted to a presentation of the 
findings of a large-scale study of the extent of the use of contraceptive 
techniques. In chapter vi an effort is made to “bring the threads to- 
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gether” into a well-rounded conceptual framework. Two appendixes and 
thirty-three pages of bibliography complete the book. 

This study may well be divided into three distinct parts. The first 
deals entirely with the biological processes involved in reproduction. 
Here Dr. Pearl minutely examines much data relating to the theoretical 
ultimate reproductive capacity and the varied and numerous obstacles 
which nature places in the way of such realization. Thus, in a sample of 
199 couples which he studied he found that an average of 254 copulations 
were necessary for each pregnancy. So convinced is the author of the 
relatively great amount of sterility among human beings that he states, 
“The relative sterility of the human organism is truly the marvel rather 
than fertility” (p. 78). 

The second part of The Natural History of Population is by far the 
best part. Here Dr. Pearl presents his analysis of about thirty thousand 
maternity cases, in which complete data relative to the reproductive life 
of the women were collected. After examining the data, Dr. Pearl con- 
cludes: “It is that if it were not for the effect of contraceptive efforts 
and the practice of criminal abortion, together with correlated habits as 
to postponement of marriage, there would apparently be little or no 
significant differential fertility as between economic, educational, or re- 
ligious classes of urban American married couples” (p. 244). 

Even this, however, is an understatement. Closer examination of the 
data presented here reveals that the writer has considered any pregnancy 
resulting to a woman who has employed contraception at any time during 
her life as a failure of the contraceptive technique. Thus any birth which 
is planned for is considered a failure of the contraceptive technique. Ob- 
viously, this is not necessarily the case since contraception when not 
employed cannot be credited with a failure. If the author had taken this 
into consideration, his conclusions quoted above would have been even 
more positive. In summary, this section has made a valid contribution 
to our knowledge of fertility. Students have long been convinced that 
birth control was the most important factor accounting for differential 
fertility but had relatively little evidence to prove it. Dr. Pearl has 
helped prove the case. 

In the third part of this volume the author launches forth into a dis- 
cussion of the various instincts which preordain the present American 
capitalistic order. Neither data nor logical reasoning are presented to 
substantiate this argument. ‘“The instinct and habit of thrift are funda- 
mental [in human beings]. ... . The roots of the institution of capitalism 
are biological in this important matter of thrift” (p. 279). 

As to the physical makeup of this book, this reviewer is convinced 
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that the practice of placing all the footnotes at the end of the volume is 


not conducive to satisfactory readability. 
A. J. JAFFE 
Bureau of the Census 


Leviathan and the People. By R. M. MaclIver. Baton Rouge, La.: 

Louisiana State University Press, 1939. Pp. xi+182. $2.00. 

Professor MacIver has produced a book discussing the relative merits 
of democracy and dictatorship which is a model both in clearness and in 
method. It illustrates the sort of work which sociologists should be doing 
for the guidance of humanity in the present crisis. 

The book is primarily three lectures, delivered at the Louisiana State 
University in 1939, followed by three chapters of ““Commentary.’”’ The 
whole is a splendid example of what careful, scientific thinking can do to 
throw light upon world-wide situations. 

Professor Maclver shows that the major conflict in the political world 
is not between communism and fascism but between dictatorial and demo- 
cratic governments. He regards this conflict rightly as one between hu- 
man values and so one within the human mind itself and not subject to 
objective quantitative measurements. Nevertheless, careful reasoning 
shows beyond a doubt the temporary and catastrophic nature of dictator- 
ships. He tells us: 

There are catastrophic conditions under which democracy cannot flourish 
or even endure. If under such conditions the whole world resorted to dictator- 
ships, this phenomenon would offer no evidence for the permanence of that 
system..... Dictatorship arises to meet the immediate demands of a crisis or 
a series of crises; democracy is rooted in the heritage of experience and essays the 
longer task of adjusting the diverse demands of a complex civilization which 
must find unity within its differences and must reconcile its order with its 
liberties. The temporary character of dictatorship is revealed, as we shall see, 
in all its works, and not least in its proud claim to be eternal. 


The author connects dictatorship with actual or threatened warfare. 
But, he points out, ‘warfare is so destructive that it can occur only at 
relatively long intervals. The years of peace must vastly outnumber the 
years of war, even under the worst conditions.”” Dictatorship is a sudden 
revulsion brought into being under conditions of great social tension. It 
is necessarily temporary. On the other hand, ‘“‘democracy is the only 
principle that really seeks to solve the total problem of government.” 
The closed-state principle is also necessarily temporary, both economi- 
cally and culturally. The principle of democracy will outlive not only 
the present dictatorships but also all its historical embodiments. 
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Professor MacIver does not hesitate to consider the failures of existing 
democratic governments. His optimism is based upon a careful considera- 
tion of social and political principles rather than upon any existing or 
historical conditions. While the book was written before the present Euro- 
pean war broke out, the author shows that he is fully aware of the weak- 
ness of present democratic governments in Europe, and the following 
quotation surely casts considerable light upon the causes of the present 
war: 

The democracies defended their bad and undemocratic cause with a bad 
conscience, and therefore with weakness and vacillation. They blundered and 
bungled, bullied when it was wisdom to concede and conceded when it was 
wisdom to be strong. They have been shortsighted and thrown away golden 
opportunities. They refused to meet the reasonable demands of the distressed 
countries of Central Europe and thus they raised up against themselves new 
governments that were ready for extreme measures. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
Duke University 


Society in Transition. By HARRY ELMER BARNES. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviiit+-o99+xvii. $3.75. 

The whole content of this book is presented ‘“‘as an exhibit of social 
and cultural transition, with each particular social problem considered 
as a special manifestation or outgrowth of the basic transformation now 
going on in society” (Preface). The omnipresent feature of the period 
is cultural lag—the lag, of course, being found in the fact that the me- 
chanical and other aspects of our material civilization have outrun our 
ideologies, our institutions, and our programs of action. 

The problems examined run the whole gamut of items found in recent 
treatments of social problems and social disorganization, including also 
some topics often ignored or toned down, such as a fearless and frank 
treatment of the sex problem and of corporate and group crime. 

Each of the twenty subject-matter chapters constitutes a meaty sum- 
mary of an extensive array of the recent literature in the particular field 
and presents in concise form whole blocks of facts and ideas, usually in- 
cluding a historical orientation and an interweaving of underlying social 
theory. In fact, the body of varied information is almost encyclopedic 
in quantity and scope. Many of the sources used are secondary and dis- 
cursory in nature, however. 

While the actual facts presented are scientifically acceptable, the work 
itself is not calmly scientific. It is intentionally a crusading and reformist 
piece of work, militantly “liberal” in its viewpoint and in the selection 
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and presentation of its materials, with indoctrination and an incitement 
to attack and construction along liberal lines as its primary objectives. 
In places the treatment borders on alarmism. According to the writer, 
utopia is within our reach; but failure to act decisively in the very near 
future means the chaos of barbarism. While the reviewer does not wish 
to underrate the seriousness of the present situation or to advocate an 
attitude of complacency, he is of the opinion that a considerable degree 
of cultural lag has been endemic throughout history and that debacles 
in the light of the innumerable social strains, have been relatively rare. 

This is an extremely useful book for both laymen and college students. 
For laymea it will serve as a competent handbook; it will inform them 
and shake them up. It will do the same for students, but its length and 
the extensive coverage which it gives to the subjects treated is likely to 
discourage the reading of other works in the many fields presented. 
There will be the temptation for both instructor and students to make 
the course in which it is used a ‘‘one-book”’ affair. This, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, partially defeats the purpose of any course. 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


Theory of Valuation. JoHN Dewey. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1939. Pp. vii+67. $1.00. 

This is Monograph No. 4 of Volume II, as planned, of the Foundations 
of the Unity of Science, the two volumes being (as planned) the first two 
of twenty to compose the Encyclopedia of Unified Science. 

According to Dewey’s (pragmatic) views, a theory of valuation is the 
outline of a program of action (see title of Sec. VII) and presents the 
central practical problem in the unification of science (p. 66). Valuations, 
he explains, arise out of situations. They give rise to problems because 
they so often lead to undesirable results. Because of traditions, customs, 
institutions, and the activities of “special interests,” men do not come 
to make those evaluations which it would be best for them to make. The 
problem set for the student of social phenomena is to find out by scientific 
investigation what conditions determine the character of men’s valuations 
and how they operate. It is a problem, primarily, for psychology and 
culture anthropology, which are now in much the same state in which 
astronomy, physics, and chemistry were when they first emerged as gen- 
uinely experimental sciences. The result of a properly directed scientific 
study would be a method or technique for directing the formation of hu- 
man desires and interests, i.e., for establishing such conditions that men 
will have values which are not unnecessarily limited in range or in pos- 
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sibility of realization. It seems to be assumed that everyone should and 
would agree on the scientific methods and results and the details of their 
application. Thus it is necessary firstly and mainly to get men to see that 
the elimination of conflict and frustration, and largely of limitation, is 
a fairly simple, or at least a concrete and definite, scientific problem. 
Then they will depart from the errors of apriorism, on one hand, and of 
skepticism as to the rational intellectual character of evaluation, on the 
other, and initiate the proper investigations, and mankind will be 
launched on the path to permanent and universal happiness. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Soviet Housing Law. By JouHN N. Hazarp. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1939. Pp. iv+178. $2.50. 

It is not unreasonable to admit that, of the many changes which befell 
the masses in Russia after the establishment of the bolshevist regime, 
the most lasting impression in the outside world was left by Soviet nation- 
alization of land, confiscation of larger buildings, and sequestration of 
empty dwellings. That these innovations, particularly from the stand- 
point of humanity’s real need and right of having shelter, could have no 
other effect than confusion in the minds of those who traditionally as- 
sociate their well-being with the free exercise of private property rights 
is not difficult to understand. Indeed, a variety of only too obvious ques- 
tions can be readily set forth to witness this: What was the immediate 
effect of the bolshevist revolution on the housing problem? What are 
one’s rights to occupy a dwelling in the U.S.S.R.? Must one pay rent 
there? What are the other duties of occupants? Can occupation be tem- 
porary and can the space be subleased? Can one exchange the dwelling 
space? When does the right to occupancy terminate? Can one resume 
possession? What happens in case of disputes or violation of housing 
discipline? 

Because of the scarcity of information on the actual state of housing 
affairs in the Soviet Union, coupled with the often questionable reliability 
of the data available, this confusion has hardly diminished with the pass- 
ing years. On the contrary, there is a temptation to say that it may 
have become even greater in view of the assertions that the Soviet con- 
stitution of 1936 is the most democratic and that the democracy under 
the dictatorial authority of the proletariat is the most liberal in existence. 

Dr. Hazard’s book is a welcome response supplying the needed in- 
formation. Under corresponding chapters, and within a comparatively 
short space of only one hundred and twenty-six pages of text, he has given 
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to the reading world a well-written, clear, and impartial answer to all 
these queries. For the lawyers, who are told, among other things, that 
the Soviet housing law, which is “as opposed to the housing laws of the 
capitalist world as are the poles” (p. 151), must “center its attention 
upon evolving social needs rather than upon preservation of the status 
quo” (p. 125), he provides ample information in points of law. To the 
housing authorities, by describing the mechanics of the Soviet solution 
of the problem from the chaotic conditions of 1918 to the present-day 
results, he gives an instructive portrayal of an unprecedented experiment 
aiming at making “the most equitable use of what limited space there is 
by spreading the inconvenience of the crowded conditions over the entire 
population” (p. 125). Sociologists, political scientists, and students of 
Russian affairs will find in reading this book, respectively, new suggestions 
of the importance which the physical Lebensraum plays in fashioning 
society, new fields for the application of the principles of self-government, 
and new data on the achievements and shortcomings of everyday life 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Twenty-five pages of appendixes, containing translated texts of the 
recent Soviet housing laws, a brief bibliography of the Russian materials 
proving the scarcity of the sources of information, and an adequate in- 
dex, lend completeness to this useful addition to the literature on Soviet 
Russia. 


Harvard Law School 


T. A. TARACOUZIO 


Black Workers and the New Unions. By Horace R. CayTON and GEORGE 
S. MitcHELL. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
Pp. xviii+473. $4.00. 

The march of Negroes from rural areas in the South to industrial 
centers, both North and South, has brought a host of social and economic 
problems, among them the relationships between unions and colored 
workers. Much has happened since Spero and Harris published The Black 
Worker, and the present volume helps admirably to bring the story up 
to date. 

The Negro entered northern industry primarily as a strikebreaker or 
else at a time of great labor shortage. With a rural background of low 
income and lack of organization, and with barriers of racial prejudice 
between unionized whites and Negroes, the latter made ideal strike- 
breakers. Only at such times could colored workers expect to obtain in- 
dustrial jobs, be promoted to skilled work, or earn large pay. The edu- 
cated Negroes to whom colored workers looked for leadership usually 
opposed unionism, because they were financially dependent upon wealthy 
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white employers or because they reflected typical middle-class prejudices. 
It is not surprising that most Negro workers developed greater loyalty 
to employers than to unions and a greater consciousness of race than of 
class. 

Those unions, such as the mine workers, that have treated the Negro 
fairly have discovered that he, too, can make a staunch unionist. When 
the C.I.0. launched its campaign to organize mass-production industries, 
this earlier experience proved of great value. Negroes were attracted to 
the C.I.0. because it genuinely tried to organize them and to give them 
a fair share of offices and responsibilities. The A. F. of L. unions, on the 
other hand, had frequently barred Negroes or had shown no great interest 
in them. 

In Black Workers and the New Unions Horace R. Cayton and George 
S. Mitchell have studied the relations of Negro steel workers to the in- 
dustry and to unionism in great detail, with somewhat lesser attention 
to similar problems in meat-packing and railroad-car shops. They also 
studied unionism in the highly industrialized Birmingham district and 
analyzed the Negro community in the United States in its relations to the 
labor movement. The authors urge the formation of a united Negro 
trades to help unionize Negroes and to fight discrimination against them 
within the labor movement. 

Of great value are hundreds of interviews with union officials and 
rank-and-file workers, from which the authors quote generously. These 
interviews give a firsthand picture of the psychology of Negro workers 
and shed light on the many complex problems involved in attempts to 
unionize them. It is somewhat unfortunate that the bulk of the field 
work was completed in early 1935, before the formation of the C.1.O. 


JoEL SEIDMAN 
League for Industrial Democracy 


Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. BABER. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+656. $4.00. 

The aims of this college textbook are, in the author’s words, twofold: 
“‘(r) to make a sociological analysis of the family which will contribute 
to an understanding of its origin, structure, and functions; (2) to select 
from what reliable data are available those factors that are likely to be 
of some practical help to young folk who are seeking guidance in the 
choice of a marriage partner and in the necessary adjustments of mar- 
riage and family life’’ (p. vii). 

The author has been unusually successful in the fulfilment of these 
aims. In his presentation “marriage and family relationships are dealt 
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with in experiential form and sequence, with a minimum of sociological 
theorizing as such.’’ While this method fails to produce a neat, concise, 
and intellectually satisfying system of thought, it is nonetheless dis- 
tinctly sociological in its emphasis and point of view and seems best 
adapted not only to the author’s purposes but to the present status of the 
subject. 

The relegation of historical considerations to three short chapters will 
not be regarded as a serious omission by many students or teachers of 
courses on marriage and the family. No attempt is made to “bridge the 
wide gap between the ancient and modern family patterns,” but the 
materials presented seem to provide an adequate basis for the author’s 
subsequent treatment. 

The chapters dealing with mate selection and courtship and the hus- 
band-wife relationship are well presented. Here, as in subsequent chap- 
ters, fresh materials are introduced, and some of the best and most re- 
cent (e.g., the studies by Terman and by Burgess and Cottrell) research 
data have been judiciously used. 

The book is well organized and interestingly written throughout. It 
maintains a high level of ‘‘academic respectability” in spite of its frank 
catering to the concrete and practical interests of the student. It is be- 
lieved that this volume will be recognized by student and teacher alike 
as a definite contribution to the growing list of texts in the field. 


FREDERICK M. ZORBAUGH 
Oberlin College 


Local Community Fact Book, 1938. Edited by Louts WrirtH and Mar- 
GARET FuREz, with the aid of Eowarp L. BurcHarD. Chicago: Chi- 
cago Recreation Commission, 1939. Pp. 156. $1.00. 


The Chicago Recreation Survey, 1937, Vol IV: Recreation by Community 
Areas in Chicago. By ARTHUR J. TopD, in collaboration with WILLIAM 
F. Byron and Howarp L. Vierow. Chicago: Chicago Recreation 
Commission, 1939. Pp. 165. $1.00. 

Knowledge of the community, which is basic to the effective work of 
any agency and to social planning, is here implemented by two excellent 
handbooks on Chicago. The reviewer knows of no similar compilations 
equal to these in amount of information and method of presentation. 

The data in both volumes are organized on the basis of the seventy- 
five local communities into which Chicago has been divided. These com- 
munity areas have been constructed by grouping contiguous census tracts 
on the basis of the following factors: (1) settlement, growth, and history; 
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(2) local trade area; (3) distribution of membership and attendance of 
local institutions; and (4) natural and artificial barriers. They probably 
come as close to being true natural or ecological areas as is possible of 
determination by this method; and certainly this is the most practicable 
procedure, since it permits the utilization of basic census data. 

The Local Community Fact Book presents for each area (1) a descriptive 
page delineating the history of the locality, its boundaries, layout, points 
of interest, institutional facilities, and social and civic organizations, and 
(2) a statistical page containing a great deal of pertinent social data, an 
area plan, and an age-sex-nativity-and-color pyramid which is most use- 
ful in visualizing the distribution of the population at a glance. The 
presentation would be even more serviceable if locating a given area on 
the city map were facilitated by a more logical order of numbering the 
communities throughout the city and by the coupling of the number with 
the name of each local community as is done in the other volume. 

The Recreation Survey volume, which completes the fact-finding project 
sponsored jointly by the Chicago Recreation Commission and North- 
western University, presents, for each local community, statistics on 
population and on the public, private, and commercial recreation facilities, 
and the following illustrated material: (1) a colored zoning map, (2) a 
map showing the location of recreation facilities and social agencies, (3) 
plot plans of schools, parks, and playgrounds, and (4) photographs of 
various recreation facilities. Though lacking pagination, the volume is 
indexed as to recreation facilities and agencies through the use of com- 
munity area numbers. 


MavrRIc_E R. DAVIE 
Yale University 


Next Steps in Consumer Education: Proceedings of a National Conference 
on Consumer Education Held at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
A pril 3, 4, and 5, 1939. Columbia, Mo.: Institute of Consumer Educa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 189. 

Does Distribution Cost Too Much? The factual findings by Paut W. 
STEWART and J. FREDERIC DEwuuRsT, with the assistance of LovIsE 
FreLp. The program by the CoMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FuND. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1939. Pp. xviit+403. $3.50. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative as a Distributive Agency. By ORIN E. BURLEY. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+338. $3.00. 
These three books relate to questions in which there is almost daily 

evidence of increased interest, namely what current economic trends mean 
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for people as consumers and what changes would be desirable from this 
point of view. Participants in the conference on consumer education, the 
proceedings of which are reported in the first volume, agreed upon the 
necessity of consumer education, and pioneer work was done in outlining 
the field and pointing out conflicts of interests and the necessary safe- 
guards. 

Does Distribution Cost Too Much? is the report of a special survey 
financed by the Twentieth Century Fund. The aim was to present “an 
accurate over-all picture and appraisal of the distribution system as a 
whole and a program for making it more efficient—all from the point of 
view of the general public.”” The reviewer is of the opinion that the 
value of the publication lies mainly in the program formulated in the 
concluding pages and the weight given to it by the names of the com- 
mittee in charge of the investigation. It is questionable whether another 
over-all picture of the marketing system was needed. Probably no other 
aspect of our economic life has a more extensive literature in the form 
both of general books and of special monographs. Increasingly also the 
approach is from the point of view of the general public. Many aspects 
of the marketing system are in need of penetrating analysis and thought- 
ful appraisal, but this book does not push analysis and appraisal farther 
than other writers have done. The committee recommends establish- 
ment of an institute to explore “the broader and more important social 
implications of the kind of distributive system ....we have.” If this 
recommendation is carried out, the serious gap in marketing literature 
will be closed. If other recommendations for increasing consumer knowl- 
edge and decreasing market control for special benefit are carried out, 
some serious defects in our economic situation will be removed. 

Professor Burley’s study of consumers’ co-operatives is by no means 
a duplication or summary of what literature already exists. As he says, 
there had been no general study of the distributive methods and policies 
of co-operatives. Other books deal with the philosophy of the movement 
and its history in general or with a specific development in other countries. 
This book, on the other hand, draws upon American experience and puts 
primary emphasis upon the methods by which consumers’ co-operatives 
meet the organizational and operating problems common to all business 
enterprises as well as those inherent in their particular form. It is a book 
that should be studied by both theoretical and practical co-operators. 


HAZEL 


University of Chicago 
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Health and Unemployment. By LEONARD C. Marsu, A. GRANT FLEMING, 
and C. F. BLacKLer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xxv+ 243. $3.00. 

This book is based on various kinds of data collected chiefly in Mon- 
treal by the Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine of 
McGill University. 

Part I is a discussion of the problem of the relation of environment to 
various phases of health and disease and measures of the relationship 
that can be used in a study of this kind. The section quotes the results 
of various sickness surveys that have presented data classified according 
to some index of economic status of the surveyed families. 

Parts II, III, and IV report upon field studies done chiefly in Montreal 
by the university. Part II considers the results of physical examinations 
of 1,003 unemployed men classified into broad occupational groups, in 
comparison with the results of 1,007 physical examinations of persons 
employed in the textile, tobacco, flour, and electrical supply industries 
of Montreal. 

Part III consists of the results of physical examinations and a study 
of the home and other environment of 270 boys of the ages fourteen to 
eighteen years who had left school but were not employed and many of 
whose families had experienced long unemployment. 

Part IV is a report on a study of 591 families on unemployment relief 
and of the growth and physical defects of school children and infants 
classified according to economic status. 

In each section a chapter is devoted to nutrition, and in the family 
section there is a chapter on minimum standard budgets. The final sec- 
tion on the provision of medical care traces briefly the history of medical 
relief in the different sections and provinces of Canada. 


SELWYN D. COLLINS 
Washington, D.C. 


Japan in Transition. By Emit LEDERER and EmMy LEDERER-SEIDLER. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+ 260. $3.00. 

This volume, a translation and revision of a work first published in 
Germany ten years ago, is based on two years’ observations in Japan 
while one of the authors was a visiting professor at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. 

In the early chapters the writers show how the fundamental mores of 
Japan are little changed despite an acceptance of Western attire and 
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armaments, but in their discovery that Japan is Japanese they rather 
overstress the peculiarities of her culture. They later point out, on the 
other hand, that present-day Japan is very different from feudal Japan 
and that the country will probably change even more in the future—so 
much so that the Japan of tomorrow will have nothing in common with 
that of yesterday except a name. 

The early part of the book, which deals with the geography, history, 
religion, and political system of Japan, is rather impressionistic, and cul- 
tural forces are frequently personalized: ‘In the Western development 
myth preceded religion, and again and again it has imperiled the in- 
truder with the irrationalities which seep up from the secret depths of a 
mystic, fantasy-creating folk soul” (p. 12). “Taken as a whole it [the 
Tokugawa period] was an epoch which devoted itself to developing a 
culture form and realizing all the possibilities of refinement within it” 
(p. 64). 

The later chapters on foreign policy and economic problems are more 
matter of fact. One of the good points made here and often overlooked 
by Western economists in estimating Japan’s economic resources is the 
remarkable self-sufficiency of the farmer. 

The book contains neither Bibliography nor Index. 


Joun F. EmsREE 
University of Hawaii 


South of Hitler. By M. W. Fopor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 

Pp. xvi+347. $3.50. 

The present imperial policies of the axis powers differ from those of 
England, France, and Holland, in that Germany and, to a lesser degree, 
Italy are faced with the problem of consolidating empires which are not 
in no man’s lands and in empty continents but which are located in 
Europe, in countries that are part and parcel of Western civilization and 
of the existing balance of powers. It is these countries of the Balkans 
and of central Europe which the well-known foreign correspondent pre- 
sents in this new and enlarged edition of his Plot and Counter plot in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The book contains an analysis of the foreign policies and domestic 
developments in those countries which are considered to be the next ob- 
jectives of German economic or military expansion. Brief historical 
sketches serve to introduce the reader into the present position of nations 
and nationalities in those insecure parts of Europe. Diplomatic surveys 
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are interwoven with amusing anecdotes and firsthand inside stories about 
the “societies” and the governing parties and cliques of these countries. 
The book will be serviceable to the wider newspaper-reading public and 
the prospective tourist of southern and central Europe. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Norwegian Settlement in the United States. By CARLTON C. QUALEY. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1938. 
Pp. xii+285. $3.00. 

After a basic appraisal of “Migration Factors,” the author follows the 
first Norwegian immigrants, who arrived in 1825, as they move westward, 
traces the spread of Norwegian frontier settlement into Wisconsin and 
Iowa, analyzes the advance into Minnesota, and then goes on to the 
country of Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth, South and North Dakota and 
beyond. He concludes with chapters on Michigan and on “‘islands”’ of 
settlement outside the main sweep of the advance. Historically, this is a 
valuable introduction to the whole story of the migration of the Nor- 
wegians to America. But we find here very little of the sociology which 
could have been extracted from the innumerable historical facts. For 
that reason the book is almost as complete as your local telephone di- 
rectory, and, unfortunately, no more exciting. 


JosEPH S. ROUCEK 
New York University 


Crooked Personalities in Childhood and After. By RAYMOND B. CATTELL. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. xii+215. $2.00. 


The author states that his aim has been “‘to provide a comprehensive 
and up-to-date picture of the current psychological methods of treatment 
of nervous and difficult children, and to do so in such a way as to bring 
out the underlying principles of psychotherapy.” After an initial empha- 
sis on the necessity of discovering and treating difficulties during child- 
hood years, Dr. Cattell proceeds to a brief but clear statement of the 
main theories of Freud, Jung, and Adler, with an attempt at reconciling 
them. A very sketchy chapter, entitled “The Scientific Approach,” then 
outlines present-day theories on instincts, intelligence, temperament, and 
conditioned reflexes. The remainder of the book is a discussion of child- 
guidance clinics, well illustrated with cases which are briefly analyzed 
according to the theories stated in the earlier chapters of the book. 
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Although the book is not intended for the professionally trained psy- 
chologist, some understanding of psychoanalysis and of psychology would 
be necessary, since a vast amount of material is treated with extreme 


brevity in the book. 
RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
R ckford, Illinois 


Changing Aspects of Rural Relief. By A. R. Mancus. (Works Progress 
Administration, Division of Social Research, Research Mono. 14.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xxiii+ 
238. 

Rural Families on Relief. By CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN and NATHAN L. 
WuettTEN. (Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Re- 
search, Research Mono. 17.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xxiv+161. 

These two monographs represent solid factual studies of the rural relief 
population of the United States. In 1935 the number of rural persons on 
relief numbered about eight and a half million, which was equivalent to 16 
per cent of the rural population of 1930. During that year the relief sur- 
veys of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration were greatly ex- 
panded. From a sample of three hundred counties and eighty-three New 
England townships representing the major agricultural regions of the 
nation, cross-section data of the relief population as of February, June, 
and October were obtained. It is upon these data that the above mono- 
graphs are based. 

Changing Aspects of Rural Relief deals with the economic backgrounds 
of the rural relief situation, relief trends, and relief turnover, particularly 
during 1935, and the characteristics of the rural relief population. The 
reader will find here a careful analysis supported by abundant data. For- 
tunately, a critical evaluation of the data and the methods used is also 
presented. The entire last half of the monograph is devoted to statistical 
and methodological appendixes. The statistical development of the large 
sample used and the successful handling of it in co-operation with thirty- 
two state organizations provide an interesting event in the annals of prac- 
tical co-operative research. 

Rural Families on Relief deals with families rather than with individ- 
uals. The approach is statistical, but the authors have succeeded in pre- 
senting in an interesting as well as in a convincing manner the data bear- 
ing upon the type, size and composition, fertility, employability, and 
mobility of rural-relief families. 
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The reviewer regards these monographs as fundamental to an under- 
standing of the rural-relief situation in the United States. 


C. E. LIvELy 
University of Missouri 


Parent Education. By Epvitu A. Davis and EstHer McGinnis. (Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Mono. 17.) Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1939. Pp. 153. $2.50. 


The measure of the efficacy of parent education is the degree to which 
it is successful in bringing the opinions and attitudes of parents in line 
with the current views of the expert. This was the criterion employed by 
Dr. Davis in her study of the influence of parental instruction which is 
reported in Part I of this volume. 

Ratings of the seriousness of specified behavior problems when occurring 
in boys and girls five, nine, and fifteen years of age were made by mothers 
before and after attendance at child-study groups. Differences in the two 
sets of ratings are taken as a measure of the opinion-changing influence of 
parent education. It is a surprising commentary on earlier rating studies 
that this should be the first of its kind which “. . . . has adequately con- 
trolled the age and sex of the child considered and the cultural background 
of the rater.” 

Part II of this volume is an account by Dr. McGinnis of the history of 
organized parent education in Minnesota which dates from the founding 
of the Institute of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota in 1925. 
The conclusions reached from an analysis of the systematic records kept 
by the institute over a six-year fact-finding period should prove valuable 
to persons concerned with the organizational or pedagogical problems 


of parent education. 
PAUL WALLIN 
Chicago 


Practical Birth-Control Methods. By NoRMAN E. Himes, with the medical 
collaboration of ABRAHAM STONE, M.D. New York: Modern Age 
Books, Inc., 1938. Pp. 254. $0.95. 

This volume, written with a minimum of technicality, provides an 
authoritative evaluation of all contraceptive devices now in use. Chap- 
ters on feminine hygiene, the problems of abortion, sterility, and steriliza- 
tion, and a brief history of the birth-control movement add further to its 
usefulness. It concludes with a list of the medically directed birth-control 
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clinics in the United States and the addresses of companies manufacturing 
approved contraceptives. 

Although this little handbook is ostensibly “for professional distribu- 
tion,” its utility, readability, and low cost should bring it to the attention 
of a much larger circle of readers. 


PAUL WALLIN 
Chicago 


The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. By Cart R. RoGErs. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+393. $3.00. 


This book, written for students and others who are working with 
unadjusted children, is a survey of methods of diagnosis and methods of 
treatment. Based upon a wide variety of published studies and reports as 
well as upon the author’s own experience, it gives an excellent and detailed 
summary of procedures in use in child-guidance clinics in this country. 
Because it is a survey, it lacks definite focus and unity; its value will be in 
providing a background of information for the prospective clinician rather 
than in giving him the actual tools of a unified system of theory and prac- 
tice. 

Part I on methods of diagnosis is rather weak. Too much emphasis is 
placed upon tests and upon methods of diagraming factors in the child’s 
situation; too little emphasis is given to a needed theory of personality 
that should lie back of any diagnosis. Part II on treatment through the 
use of foster homes and institutions is especially thoughtful and thorough. 
Part III upon the use of family, school, camps, and clubs in treating a 
child is rather sketchy. Part IV on treatment through interviews of var- 
ious sorts gives a comprehensive survey of methods that have been 
developed in different clinics; this section will inform on types of inter- 
views but will not make the reader of the book into an interviewer. 

In spite of the shortcomings indicated, the book is exceedingly inter- 
esting and should be very useful to the group for which it is intended. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Rockford, Illinois 
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284. Fiinfzig Jahre deutscher Sozialversicherung: Riickblick und Ausblick [Fifty 
Years of German Social Insurance: Past and Future].—Fifty years after the announce- 
ment of the introduction of social insurance by Emperor Wilhelm I it seems appropriate 
to give an account of the result of this important social invention, which has become an 
international model for social insurance. Before the introduction of social insurance 
there were only voluntary aid associations for the poor 2nd some private factory and 
guild insurance against sickness which took care of only the skilled workers. Both the 
individualistic trend toward decision by the groups immediately concerned and the 
socialistic trend toward radical change of the existing order lost in favor of the sozial- 
ethische movement, which advocated protection for the weaker part of the population 
by granting it as much individual freedom as possible. The introduction of a guaranteed 
and enforced social insurance led not only to larger security and bigger aid but, what is 
more important, to the right of public aid in cases of sickness, invalidism, and old age. 
By now (1931) two-thirds of the German population enjoys this right. War, unemploy- 
ment, increased wages, increased cost of living, and demand for a more extended aid to 
the aged led to the increased burden of a suffering post-war economy. Although the cry 
fora reduction of insurance dues in an economic depression is understandable, the positive 
influence of social insurance on the whole population cannot be overemphasized. What- 
ever reform may take place, the system of social insurance must be upheld and cannot 
be separated from the state. The principle of insurance and of the single insurance of 
each risk should not be abolished. The only way to reduce the cost of social insurance 
is to maintain a simple and decentralized administration—Friedrich Zahn, All- 
gemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 1-17. (IIle.) E. R. 


28s. Die internationale Kriminal Statistik in ihrer methodischen Entwicklung [The 
Systematic Development of International Crime Statistics] Two organizations, the 
Institut international de statistique and the Commission internationale pénale et 
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pénitentiaire, are interested in the development of international crime statistics. Al- 
though more responsible scientists have stressed the fact that available data could not 
be compared and should not be used for an evaluation of culture in various countries, 
less responsible writers have made such comparisons with the result that they provoked 
a serious discussion as to whether international crime statistics are at all desirable or 
necessary. The main difficulty in this endeavor is the incomparability of the existing 
data and the difficulty of introducing an internationally recognized method of collecting 
data—a difficulty resting on differing definitions of crime in each country. The number 
of items collected in different countries varies from three to seventeen. An international 
comparison of juvenile delinquency is impossible because of differing definitions of ma- 
jority. Some countries record only the number of sentences; others, the number of per- 
sons convicted; still others include the number of persons accused, though acquitted. 
The fact that the ratio of the number of convictions to the actual number of crimes 
varies from country to country, and within each country with the time, does not make a 
comparison easier. The attempt to explain the causes of crime by correlating the crime 
with economic and social conditions, occupations, etc., imposes new difficulties. The lag 
between the time at which the crime was committed and the conviction is another 
handicap. Only a positive interest and willing co-operation between the countries will 
improve the situation.—Ernst Roesner, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 
17-44. (Ic.) E. R. 


286. Die statistische Erfassung der Begabungen und Leistungen auf den deutschen 
Schulen [The Statistical Evaluation of Abilities and Achievementsin German Schools].— 
So far German statistics on education have been concerned only with data not 
relevant to the problem of whether the schools have actually fulfilled their function. 
The overcrowding of high schools and institutions of higher learning presents numerous 
reasons for attacking the following problems: (1) Do all capable students leave public 
school, or do only the economically poor remain? (2) Is the high school overcrowded 
with students whose ability to pay tuition is the only justification for attending it? 
(3) Have the achievements really decreased? (4) How do the different systems (Gym- 
nasium, Real-Gymnasium, Ober-Realschule) compare in their achievements? The sta- 
tistics of the annual high-school graduations which show how many graduated and how 
many left school with or without being graduated should be supplemented by informa- 
tion about the father’s occupation and the normality of the student’s age. The public 
schools should at least collect samples separated for rural and urban districts. A statis- 
tics of records is not impossible. If records are really not significant, as some believe, why 
are we giving grades? The records should be separated according to labor and business 
communities. Graduation examinations in high schools prior to enrolment in univer- 
sities and examinations for enrolment in high schools should give more information of 
achievement.—Karl Keller, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 45-60. 
(IIIf, Ic.) E.R. 


287. Der Personalstand der dffentlichen Verwaltung im deutschen Reiche im 
Vergleich zu dem Frankreichs und Grossbritanniens [The Size of the Personnel of the 
Public Administration of Germany Compared with Those of France and Great Britain].— 
Although it is difficult to compare the size of the personnel of the three countries 
under consideration, a close inspection shows that, of all gainfully employed, 5 per cent 
in France, 6 per cent in Germany, and 6 per cent in Great Britain are civil servants. In 
Germany there were 1.3 million civil servants in 1928, of whom 19 per cent had the 
status of laborers, 14 per cent the status of Angestellte (white-collar workers not on 
tenure), and 67 per cent the status of Beamte (white-collar workers on tenure). To 
every hundred gainfully employed in Germany there are four civil servants. Most of 
the 1.3 million civil servants are in the so-called public service agencies, such as educa- 
tion, public welfare, traffic agencies, etc. In Germany 0.8 per cent, in France 0.75 per 
cent, and in England 1.1 per cent of all gainfully employed are teachers. Notable is the 
increase in Germany of the tax and customs administration to seventy thousand persons 
as against only thirty-five thousand before the war of 1914-18.—Karl Noa, All- 
gemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 60-68. (IIIc.) E. R. 
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288. La Conception chinoise du droit [The Chinese Conception of Law].—As one 
moves toward the Orient the logical elements of Greco-Roman law, which more or less 
dominate life in the Occident, slowly disappear. The Chinese have given to law and the 
notion of justice only an inferior position. To them the “moral order” is above the 
“natural order.”’ Legal sanctions are essentially penal in character, are very severe, and 
serve the purpose of intimidation. The power of the state and its delegate, the judge, 
has been progressively reduced as compared with the power of the leader of the clan, the 
guild, the head of the family, and the general administrator, each tracing his duties to 
his respective domain and ruling upon conflicts on the basis of local customs and usages. 
Law is intimately associated with the conception of a universal order of nature and with 
the idea of the effectiveness of an agreement between it and the social order. It leads to 
the recognition of a pattern of carefully defined relations whereby juridical rules enter 
into a system of classified natural objects. The concept of written law does not play an 
important part in Chinese mentality; what formalism resides in law is largely extra- 
legal. Chinese law is not differentiated from morals. Private law is reduced to a few 
unimportant texts which are maintained only because they are important in effecting 
public order. Inherent in the language and logic of the Chinese and in accordance with 
their moral principles is the notion that law is, above all, concerned with concrete cases 
and that responsibility is fixed on the basis of injury against the public order. The 
influence of the West on Chinese law is still only superficial and fragmentary.— Jean 
Escarra, Archives de philosophie du droit et de sociologie juridique, V (1935), 7-73- 
(Ia, Ile.) H. B. 


289. Sociologie juridique et théorie processuelle du droit [Legal Sociology and the 
Processual Theory of Law].—There are three schools of the nature of law: the posi- 
tivistic, the idealistic, and the sociological. All three are in search of an exact definition 
of law and of an axiological definition of justice. A most satisfactory theory of law and 
one most in keeping with the demands of contemporary society can be found in legal 
sociology. Legal sociology requires, however, the use of a method different from that of 
naturalistic sociology. A critical study of the hypotheses of legal sociology will furnish 
the clue to this method. The method in turn will furnish the answer to the chief prob- 
lems of legal sociology. The processual theory here advocated defines law as a social 
objectification that organizes the structure of other types of objectifications and makes 
possible the realization of as much justice and liberty as is possible in a given historical 
milieu. From the standpoint of this conception legal sociology is not a rigorous experi- 
mental science. Justice and liberty are inescapably axiological; and this definition of 
legal sociology is, in effect, an analysis of the development of the technique of law, by 
subordinating it not only to certain social necessities but also to logical, practical, and 
moral necessities—Barna Horvath, Archives de philosophie du droit et de sociologie 
juridique, V (1935), 181-242. (Ia, Ile.) H. B. 


290. Les Liens de vassalité et les immunités en Espagne [The Bonds of Vassalage 
and Immunities in Spain]|——The peculiar conditions created by the Mohammedan in- 
vasion prevented the full evolution of feudalism in Spain. Following the invasion, the 
social structure was organized on the basis of the small holdings of free men under a 
king kept powerful by the need for defense. Vassalage of nobles did not appear until 
the middle of the tenth century, and even then the bonds of vassalage were loose and 
easily broken by either party. In general, immunities consisted of exemption from cer- 
tain services to the king and of forbidding functionaries of the king from entering 
the domain. Yet, even though they were powerful in their own domains, the lords were 
always bound to the king by solid ties. They never acquired the right to coin money 
and never exercised any real independence.—Luis de Valdeavellano, Revue de l’Institut 
de Sociologie, XVI (1936), 91-96. (IIIg.) J. A. C. 


291. La Féodalité musulmane [Mohammedan Feudalism].—The institution of 
feudalism, so characteristic of all the states of the Mohammedan world during the 
period from the eleventh to the nineteenth century, was not existent at the commence- 
ment of Islam and had no part at all in the Mohammedan conception of the state. 
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Land conquered from infidel peoples was given to members of the family of the Prophet 
and to military leaders. The holders of these grants turned over to the public treasury 
a tithe or rent, receiving in turn rent from small planters. They thus interposed them- 
selves between the latter and the state. This economic evolution was accompanied by a 
breakdown of the political order, so that in time the governors of the provinces took 
over both political and financial administration and became independent sovereigns. 
Recompense for civil or military functions took the form of granting fiefs, and a military 
feudalism resulted. With the creation of a new army organized according to European 
gece, the feudal system was abolished in Turkey in 1839.—Paul Wittek, Revue de 
"Institut de Sociologie, XVI (1936), 97-101. (IIIg.) J. A. C 


292. Problems in the Statistical Study of Juvenile Delinquency.—This study, based 
on Cleveland data, seeks: (1) to check the generality of relationships suspected from 
intimate study of case histories and from impressions formed in personal contact with 
delinquents; (2) to uncover previously unsuspected relationships which may be worth 
further qualitative study; and (3) to develop and evaluate techniques for achieving the 
first two pr-rposes. Since the number of cases is not large enough for extensive cross- 
classifying, partial correlation is used as a means of controlling factors. There are six 
series for the partial correlation analysis: male delinquency, homeownership, equivalent 
rental, dependency, unemployment, and native white of native parentage. The mul- 
tiple correlation of delinquency with the five remaining variables is .84, but the multiple 
correlation of delinquency with homeownership and rental alone is .80. The partial 
correlation analysis gives the following results: (1) homeownership is very closely as- 
sociated with juvenile delinquency; (2) nativity has little association when the other 
factors are held constant; (3) the ‘combined partial” correlation of rental, unemploy- 
ment, and dependency, taken together as an index of economic status, and juvenile de- 
linquency is .40. Of these three factors, dependency is associated with delinquency even 
when the other indices of economic status are held constant. For a more qualitative 
study, the census tracts of Cleveland are fitted into six categories, in which economic 
status and nativity are held relatively constant. Categories in which more than four 
tracts fall are selected for further analysis. From among those tracts which do not con- 
form to the pattern of low in dependency and high in homeownership, low in delin- 
quency are selected for detailed study in an effort to find other factors which might ex- 
plain the nonconformity to the observed pattern. Nationality, the concept of inter- 
stitial area, size of family, and recidivism fail to explain the deviation. The number of 
families contributing delinquents seems consistently to be a small proportion of the 
total number of families in the tract. Owing to this fact, it becomes necessary to chal- 
lenge the basic assumption of homogeneity within the census tract.—Henry D. Sheldon, 
Jr., Metron, XII, No. 1 (1934), 201-33. (Ic.) S. A. S. 


293. The Construction of Life-Tables by Correlation.—A very serviceable life-table 
closely representative of the general population can be constructed on the basis of 
mortality statistics compiled for a sufficiently large group of that population. In this 
case the sample includes about sixteen million white lives representing the industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. It is not necessary that the 
part of the population employed be an unbiased sample of the total, for this bias is fully 
compensated = the method proposed, which is based on the observed correlation and 
regression equation between the mortality rates in the sample as compared with the 
general population. The trend in the smaller group appears to reflect with accuracy the 
changes in the whole population. A method such as this makes possible the preparation 
of a life-table for the general population before the government statistics are published. 
A further advantage is that in intercensal years the information regarding the exposure 
among policyholders of a life insurance company is much more precise than in the gen- 
eral population.—L. I. Dublin, J. A. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman, Metron, XII, 
No. 2 (1935), 121-27. (Ic.) S. A. S. 


294. Social Scientists and Public Affairs.—Academic men are now increasingly 
drawn into public service, where they are under subtle inducement to harmonize their 
thinking with public policy, but this may impair their functions as academic thinkers 
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and research workers. Professors who undertake such public services should be vividly 
aware of their ambiguous status. Further, a group of scholars who resolutely avoid 
official connections, who make their work the attack upon fundamental problems of a 
social science, should exist. Workers on governmental programs acquire a progressive 
orientation to political expediency with a consequent deterioration of their technical 
thinking. If the pitfalls are avoided, however, active participation is valuable in in- 
creasing the insight of the scholars. The foregoing remarks predicate a political environ- 
ment sufficiently stable and liberal to support free intellectual inquiry. It seems that 
intellectual freedom can thrive only where there is considerable freedom of political 
choice and economic enterprise. Under a liberal regime a scholar has relatively great 
intellectual freedom, but he may not use his freedom to advocate an authoritarian form 
of government, for he is then equally advocating the abolition of his status as a liberal 
scholar.—Paul T. Holman, Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XXI (1937), 
285-97. (Ic.) S. F. M. 


295. The Relation of Skill Politics to Class Politics and National Politics.—A frame 
of reference that considers the significance of events in terms of the rise and fall of skill 
groups rather than in terms of the rise and fall of national states and social classes will 
provide a new perspective. Our definition of the skill groups includes workers who have 
some skills and those in professions. A commonwealth of skills has optimum conditions 
for the acquisition, exercise, and control of skills. About 1880 the United States was 
close to a skill commonwealth, but instability and monopoly were two tendencies inimi- 
cal to its realization and preservation. Drastic economic fluctuations, leading to unem- 
ployment, limits opportunity for the exercise of skill; monopoly markets leading to 
dictatorial economic practices is a curtailment of skill control. World-political transfor- 
mations may be intelligible as a movement toward skill commonwealths. In the Rus- 
sian revolutionary pattern the effort toward equalization of income was in the general 
direction of a skill commonwealth, but the abolition of free competition and its replace- 
ment by the monopolization of legality in the hands of a single party were measures 
restricting skill control. Similar analyses may be made of the Fascist and Nazi move- 
ments. Common to all developments is a symbolic attack upon the limitation of skill 
control by private monopoly and the substitution of different degrees of public monop- 
oly. It seems that political movements of this epoch are developing toward a common 
institutional form which we are calling the commonwealth of skill, and this will prob- 
ably be achieved by many nations in many ways. To manipulate events toward the 
emergence of skill commonwealths, the appropriate measures are: (1) equalize income, 
(2) preserve general competition, (3) democratize technological monopolies, and (4) 
regularize production. Such a program involves a consideration of ways and means of 
gaining the requisite skills and has as well its propaganda, pressure, and inducement 
aspects.—Harold D. Lasswell, Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XXI (1937), 
298-311. (IIle.) S. F. M. 


296. Educational Aspects of International Organization.—Modern education does 
not effectively fit the school child for full and understanding participation in the life of 
his time primarily because systems of education are necessarily, at present, essentially 
national, and the men teaching within such a national “culture” unwittingly propa- 
gandize a limited point of view. In the training of the teacher, therefore, he should be 
made aware of the relation between his work and the national culture he has learned to 
accept and of the limits of his objectivity. An important advance would be made if 
every nation possessed its institute of education, such as the one in London, which is 
admittedly modeled after Teachers College at Columbia University, where the direct 
experience of national educational systems are made available to educators of other 
countries. An obvious correlate is an international institute that not only would func- 
tion as a clearing-house of comparable national problems but would ater interchange 
of views among the world’s ablest educators. A clearer definition of a philosophy of 
education would result, and the present lack of an organizing principle in educational 
institutions would be modified. The aim of education thus becomes the simultaneous 
development of ideal nationals and ideal world-citizens.—George H. Green, New Com- 
monwealth Quarterly, II (1936), 65-74. (IIIf.) S. F. M. 
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297. Zur psychologischen Grundlegung des Friedens [The Psychological Basis of 
Peace}].—The failure of collective security, as embodied by the League of Nations, has 
not been explained by political-historical or logical discussions but may be understood 
from a consideration of the psychological basis of peace. The idea of collective security 
begins with the conviction that the deepest yearning of people is for peace and order. 
However, the reality is that in people, especially in youths, there exists not only a desire 
for security but also an irrational instinct for struggle and change, for remolding life- 
conditions. We have seen where the rationalist’s faith in the response of men to the 
idea of collective security has led. Yet the instinct of struggle is not to be confused with 
the instinct of war. Creative work has always the character of struggle, from which it is 
obvious that the instinct for struggle does not disappear in higher cultures but plays an 
ever greater role. The failure to get full expression in the spiritual realm, however, is the 
occasion for the steps toward war. Today increased freedom and higher standards of 
living have increased the vitality of people, and this, together with the growing unem- 
ployment and times of greater need, creates a stock of energy awaiting use. The outer 
observable unemployment is accompanied by ar inner unperceivable unrest. This situa- 
tion gives rise to unorganized masses without purpose or leadership only too easily 
swayed at the bidding of demagogues. It is this condition which leads to communism, 
fascism, and increased probability of war.—Hans Zbinden, New Commonwealth Quar- 
terly, IV (1938), 177-88. (IIb, Vb.) S. F. M. 


298. Circoncision [Circumcision].—The custom of circumcision dates back to six or 
eight thousand years ago. Sanchoniatian, in his Théogonie phénicienne, tells about Kro- 
nos, who sacrificed his sons and who practiced on himself this operation, forcing his 
countrymen to do likewise. The Phoenicians and the Egyptians received this practice 
from Kronos. Welcher found a mummy of twenty centuries before our era with a cir- 
cumcised phallus. According to George Montandon, circumcision appears to have been 
a characteristic of totemic culture in the early developments of the custom. It is prac- 
ticed by Mohammedans, Jews, by all the dark peoples of Africa including its islands, 
by the Fellahs and Copts of Egypt, and by the Christians of Abyssinia. In North 
America the Dénés-Dindjiés Indians of Athabasca-Mackenzie have preserved the cus- 
tom which was a practice of the Aztecs and the inhabitants of Yucatan and Salvador. 
In Oceania almost all the people of the islands follow this custom. The Australians 
suspend hostilities at the time when the ritual takes place. The Mohammedans are 
among the very few peoples who practice it without ceremony. 

Some people, like the Jews, circumcise their infants on the eighth day after birth; the 
Abyssinian Christians, on the twenty-fourth day; and the Arabs, at the age of thirteen. 
Among the ancient Egyptians circumcision was imposed only on the members of the 
warrior and sacerdotal castes. In central Arabia and in Egypt the man is circumcised 
the day after his marriage. 

The Talmud specifies circumcision’s hygienic importance. Philo of Alexandria first 
indicated the hygienic reasons for circumcision. Herodotus and Maimonides attributed 
prophylactic powers to it. Dr. Barras maintains that the absence of the foreskin is a 
guaranty against syphilis and other veneral diseases. This thesis is substantiated by 
statistics of the Metropolitan Hospital of the Jewish Quarter in London, and by Dr. 
Minor, of Moscow, giving the proportion of six cases of syphilis among uncircumcized to 
one case among circumcized individuals. Dr. Allaix believes that circumcision takes 
place mainly in the warmest climates and that its aim is to suppress the secondary 
erotic practices like masturbation and eliminate the dangers of hypersexual excitation 
which weakens the race. Blondel thinks that circumcision is an unjustifiable fanaticism. 
Dr. Tant points out that circumcision has never been for any people a practice of bodily 
cleanliness but that it always was a ritual act. |The second part of this symposium, a 
psychoanalytic interpretation, will be abstracted in the next issue of the Journal.— 
Ep.]|—Symposium by Svalberg, Griaule, Leiris, Allendy, e¢ al. L’ Hygiéne mentale, 
XXXVIII (1938), 72-96. (IIIb.) S. M. S. 
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